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1. The Narragansett Tribe; Actors in the Outdoor Pageant. 2. A Historical Float. 
3. The Porade pessi g through Franklin Square. 
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250th Anniversary Celebration at Norwich, Conn., July 5th and Gth + 


























INVITATION. 


\ ister are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* *® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


= city of Norwich, Connecticut, ‘‘the Rose 
of New England,’’ as the townsfolk enthu- 
siastically term it, has known many notable 
days, but three stand out most prominently— 
that in 1659, when the settlement was made; 
the second in 1784, when the town was incor- 
porated, and the latest in 1909,—July 5th,— 
when President Taft lent his aid to make the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary memo- 
rable, 

Placards on the older buildings recalled colo- 
nial events in which Norwich bore a conspicu- 
ous part. Other such events were brought near 
when, looking across a great open square fringed 
with sehool children dressed in white, the 
President viewed the opening scene of a historic 
pageant—the Mohegan camp at peace. Follow- 
ing came the declaration of war against the 
advancing Narragansetts, the duel between 
Uncas and Miantonomoh, and a reproduction 
of the Battle of the Great East Plain, which is 
said by some historians to have been the fiercest 
Indian fight that ever took place in New 
England. 

The second part of the pageant consisted of 
symbolical representations of Norwich from 
1776 to 1861, Norwich in the present and Nor- 
wich of the future. The first scene displayed 
the welcome extended to General Washington on 
his visit to the town. This tableau was par- 
ticipated in by the Putnam Phalanx, earlier 
members of which company then served as his 
escort, and was followed by a colonial minuet. 
Then came ‘‘The Boys of ’61,’’ a realistic 
picture presented by local members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. A creditable 
parade succeeded. From none of the portrayals 
of past or present or future did any helpful 
accessory seem lacking; and the cover-page 
illustrations, from original photographs, sug- 
gest that the scenes which inspired the Presi- 
dent to a noteworthy speech were worthy of 
the city and creditable to all who took part. 

* 


T= senior master of the Boston Latin School, 
who has just retired at the age of eighty- 
six, has taught school for sixty-five years, and 
for fifty-seven years has not missed even a half- 
day. It has always been supposed that teaching 
is ‘‘ wearing work,’’ but a record like this recalls 
what the man said of the stiff, hard English 
shoes: ‘Only your feet will wear out. The 
shoes won’t.’’ ® 


hen the summer school of instruction in 
connection with the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College opened at Amherst, July 
6th, there were in attendance one hundred and 
fifty students, and a registration of two hundred 
was indicated; nor did these young people face 
the prospect of spending the hot weather in- 
doors. Most of the students will live in tents 
this year, and many of the lectures will be 
delivered in an open-air amphitheater. 
& 
fe alleged fact that ‘‘half the acreage of 
Massachusetts is available for forest pur- 
poses’’ suggests to a Boston newspaper a new 
industry, the raising of elk for the market. 
Elk thrive in well-watered rough land, are less 
injurious to forest growth than Angora goats, 
increase as rapidly as cattle, and command a 
much higher price. Forty cents a pound, 
dressed, is said to be ‘‘about a minimum’’ for 
the meat, and it can be marketed, since Massa- 
chusetts laws permit an owner to sell tame deer 
kept on his own premises. Perhaps it would 
profit possessors of wild lands in other states to 
look into this subject. It is treated in Farmers’ 
Bulletin Number 330, which is sent free on 
application by the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. ® 


A plan by which it is hoped to interest at least 

fifty thousand boys of Greater Boston in 
athletics under wholesome conditions has been 
prepared by the Boston Playground Association 
and the Boys’ Games Committee of Boston— 
1915. The events are divided into two classes, 
senior and junior, the one open to boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, the other to 
boys under sixteen. No boy may compete in 
more than one class or more than two events; 
and before one may enter he must have a cer- 
tificate from the association physician as to his 
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fitness. Training will be on the public play- 
grounds during the summer, and under the care 
of the physical directors; and in the fall, on 
Saturday afternoons, there will be three meets, 
one for qualifying, the next a semifinal, and 
then, on September 4th, on Boston Common, 
the final, for generous prizes. 
& 

\festen tours by trolley -car become each 

season easier to arrange. A New England 
street-railway company recently published a 
map which shows how it is possible to start 
from New York City and travel on trolley 
rails to New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, 
Worcester, Boston, then along to Portland, 
Maine, and finally to Benton Falls, which is 
beyond Waterville, and some five hundred miles 
from the starting-point. The trolley is entering 
the same stage of expansion and consolidation 
which the trolley’s big brother, the steam rail- 
road, entered many years ago. It has become 
an interurban, rather than a local affair. At 
present some of the most progressive manage- 
ments are considering the question of publishing 
a common folder and arranging for long-distance 
vacation travel. ° 


DB pe eye ap tye who think they can ‘‘qual- | '@¢ 
ify’’ for the championship of the world, or 
even that of the United States, now havea chance 
to attempt it, for Mr. Charles F. Barker of 
Boston, who for many years had held the titles, 
died the other day. Mr. Barker was born of a 
checker-playing family. Even as a small boy 
he defeated elderly experts, and before he 
reached his majority had pretty nearly cleared 
the country of rivals. In 1878 he won the 
championship of the United States, and in 1887 
he met and defeated the world’s champion, 
James Wylie of Glasgow, in the course of the 


same tour humbling the pride of other famous | Po 


players. Frequently and successfully he de- 
fended both his titles. A master of the intri- 
cacies of the game, he had evolved many new 
combinations of which superior players will 
always make effective use. 

or the second time a horse that had been 

seven times condemned by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals as unfit to work recently won a blue 
ribbon and a medal in the Boston Work-Horse 
Parade. After the last conviction the society’s 
agent sentenced the animal to death; but a 
teamster who loves horses bought the poor 
creature for two dollars, got his term of life 
extended three weeks, and at the end of that 
time had him in such condition that the ‘‘cruelty 
man’’ was unable to pick him out from the 
owner’s group. ‘‘My recipe is always the 
same,’’ says the teamster who wrought this 
miracle upon an animal that had suffered 
the vilest ill-usage. ‘Treat your horse kindly ; 
never whip him; give him some rest and some 
exercise; speak to him in a kind tone; give 
him good food; and remember that he has a 
consciousness and a spirit, as you have. If 
you do this your horses will love you, and 
they will last twice as long and do twice as 
much for you.’’ ° 


hile travelling by rail from Boston to New 
York a well-known financier lost a dia- 
mond ring down a wash-basin. The accident 
took place, as he figured it, between Attleboro 
Junction, Massachusetts, ahd Wickford, Rhode 
Island, and considering that some thirty miles 
of track separate these points, that would 
probably have ended the matter had the ring 
been an ordinary one. It was not. The 
owner’s father gave it to him, and the setting 
consisted of the first bit of gold that the father 
found in California in 1849; consequently the 
son was bound to recover it, and offered to pay 
all the expense of a search, and also present a 
hundred dollars to the man who should find 
the ring. For three days fifteen section-hands 
patrolled the track without result. Then one 
of the foremen remembered that a workman 
had picked up a ring near Providence, and had 
asked his opinion of its value. He had appraised 
it at about fifteen cents, and the workman took 
it home and threw it into his tool-box. It proved 
to be the ring that was sought. 


& 

‘Tm te in the coal trade, perhaps, 

as the cynical proverb affirms there are in 
others, but it seems equally clear that the coal 
trade suffers from tricks. A Connecticut dealer 
is quoted as saying that he could not discover a 
safe way to have consignments come to him. 
If shipped by rail, coal was stolen from the cars 
all along the road, whereas, if sent by water, 
the bargemen, who are paid by the weight 
delivered, pumped water into the cargo all the 
way up the Sound. Sometimes it is possible to 
avoid perplexities and bring thieves to justice. 
The superintendent of the borough electric 
plant at Wallingford, Connecticut, tiring of 
being robbed, recently procured a policeman and 
a set of warrants, and visited certain cellars 
that he suspected of containing contraband 
goods. It was easy to identify property in this 
instance, since the municipal plant used a pecul- 
iar kind of soft coal which no local dealer sold, 
and persons who were found with such in their 
possession had to take their choice between pay- 
ing for the coal, carting it back, or going to jail. 
Most of them paid, and promised to steal no 
more. 
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SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreatiye, educational and medical 
muastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and 
he yground director. Summer session. Write for catalogue. 


DeMeritte School. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Borleton St., Boston, Mass. 


Williston Seminary, (240m) for Bez* 








——— ton, Mass. 
cuperee for coltese or octet At and medical schoo! 
aR equipp ed laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology, mw Ath e Field, mule le and straighta 


ear. JOSEPH H: SAWYER, A. "MA Frinelpal. 
The Sone and Nichols School, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
For Boys, 27th year. Doures, 6 oars. High stand- 
ards—sound method ‘lasses 
limited to 15, practically coivabe tuition. 
facilities for fit for Harvard. /ilustrated catalogue. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 

On the shores. of Buzzards Bay. Modern endowed 
school. Coedue: atone). ‘Course reparing for college 
and business. ar "pk b er year. Address, 
-C. ports Prineipal. 

School for Cer iaea Wupges. Six Months’ Course 
= C3 Lectures and Practica Essentials of 
Nurs 











e. 
Circular write & 
Pres, 87 State St. 


TILTON SEMINARY. 


Coeducational. Established 1345. Modern equipment. 
a for eokege or busin a Certificate to col- 
c, Art, Physical Training. Special Courses 
tort High Sehsol Graduates. peau low on Terms 
moderate. Catalogue. GEORGE iis PTO 
A. M., Principal, 20 School St, Tilton, N.. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.H. High elevation in one of the most 
attractive sections of the New Hampshire mountains. 
Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. noans 
and women. Separate dormitories. —_ tic 
. 2a enaowinent rmits low cost $130. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY,. Pin, 


GODDARD SEMINARY. 


In the heart of the Green Mountains. Coeducational. 
General a. om e preqerapery courses. —— 
courses in A id Music odern buildings. Exce: 
sont ‘atietie ‘raining, Endowment reduces cost 
Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., * 


CUSHING ACADEMY x.tsms. 


An endowed school, located among nal pie. 
in 30 and 


nd 
Highest brofeasional sta 
. STILLMAN, 

















Graduates 
mts from 20 

states and foreign countries. ‘Gyminastum. aa thietic field. 

Coeducational. $260a year. a 8. COWELL, Prin. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
Téth year. An ideal location. 








Thoro fit for college 
or business life. ~— a specialty. “itfehest moraland 
spiritual training. $235 per year. for catalogue. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, —— 


Established 1828. Frente pore: oriaave 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH OLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher aspecialist. 

HAGAR and KuRtT, Principals. 


Universit of Maine, Orono, Me. 
in il, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
fncenins ; Chemistry P , Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
b fececcles. Ae, Military Drili epes noes 
yf 8, - 4 Fellows, Pres., rons, Me. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 











One of Maine’s leadin, tory Schools. Certificate privilege 
to all New Eng _ es. * Christian home surroundings. 
Climate Endowment makes 





possible a yearly _ a ‘or For catalogue, address, 
GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 





For Boys. Location high and i Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Paseo & teachers. ee we Very small 
classes. Gy . Fits for college, scien- 





tific school and on Dog Young de ~ separate building. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


= Education is com, but ignorance is more so.”’ 
Ours is a high de school with moderate rates—a 
amemeed school, because we believe that is the best sys- 
a 
or gi ving bo s what theynecd 
attheort tical time, for makin; 
ence a habit, for compel- 
tor develo op- 


gymnasium, 1 bowling boating, 
a er tates represented. 

Paul Weston French, Sec’y, West Lebanon, N. E. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. &th year begins Oct. 4th. 


SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


— E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P 
_M. PAXTON, Dra 











HALE, WM ng and Painting; B. i 
PRATT, Modeling; P.L. HAL tay ead A.K. Gross, 
Perspective Department OWARD 


Ly = and Cum- 
mings Foreign Schoiarships, Helen Hamblen Gardner. 
= Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded 
n each department. For circulars and terms address 
the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 





—_-— 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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NEW LONDON 
. =) the peautitui 


THE COLBY ACADEM 


New Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1350 Strong facul- 
ty. CoBene oe ficate. Srcenieninst technical sehools 

ness. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Attractive 
school life. Endewment. Every expense $172. 56th 
year. Address JUSTIN 0. AB, pal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS, 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


Litt. D., Prineipal. 


Good Fire 
Protection 


r WATER ) 


Pressure superior to any elevated 
structure. Cool, palatable water 
summer or winter. Entire freedom 
from frost. The Perfect System, 
one suitable for ordinary families, 
Bungalows or Summer Homes, as 
low as $48.00. Also large outfits for 
hotels and villages at proportionate 
prices. (Gasoline Engines.) 
Send postal for Book C, 23 Years’ Experience. 

Hand, Hot Air and Electric Pumps for Every Use. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, 


























ZZ We want you to taste 


Cestus 
Crackers 


Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
your grocer. 

“CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 
or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider their daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious; nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 
tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed- 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 

We will send you a large box for 
50 cents. Address Dept. 2, 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














How Would You Like to Have City 
Water in Your Country Home? 


You can have it at small expense with satis- 
faction guaranteed by using . 


THE OLDS PNEUMATIC 
WATER SYSTEM. 


rg y 




















Superior to all others because it comsists of 
the famous Gasoline Engine, which has 
been the standard of the country for over 
thirty years. The personal advice of a com- 
petent engineer is secured by you without 
charge in installing this simple plant. 

Let us make you an estimate on the cost for 
your home. You can just as well have city 
conveniences in the country as not. 

Write for complete information to 


THE OLDS GAS POWER CO. 75 Beverly St., BOSTON. 
Main Office : 997 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 











Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache ivstantly—as soon 
apply it. Stays where you put it and 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. nt’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15 cents 

Cc. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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brother began when she finished a narrative 
of an ocean experience she had found amusing. 
He chuckled with a delight plainly reminis- 
cent of Basil Berwyn’s humor. ‘That chap 
has more adventures, and funnier, than any- 
body else I ever met—and he tells them better !’’ 

‘*But you used to think I told a story well —’’ 

“So you do,”’ Ned agreed, heart- 
ily. ‘And you ceftainly have queer 
things happen to you —for a girl! 
But a fellow like Basil Berwyn —’’ 

‘If you mean to talk about him as 
much as you wrote about him these 
last six months, I shall not try to 
tell my adventures.’’ 

‘Don’t be a goose !’’ Ned admon- 
ished her, good-humoredly. ‘‘I like 
your gabbling as well as ever, but 
Basil Berwyn —’’ 

Upon which Elsa threw a sofa 
cushion at him—they were each 
curled up in hammocks on the ve- 
randa at home. Ned, avoiding the 
missile, sprang to his feet with a 
suggestion of fishing-rods and a stroll 
along the stream, where trout were 
always to be hoped for, although 
rarely encountered ! 

This was within a few days of 
Elsa’s rejoining her brother, after a 
ten months’ separation between those 
two, who had never before been parted 
since either could remember. It was 
a separation decreed by their guard- 
ian, Mr. Wyndham, ostensibly to 
advance Ned’s preparation for college 
by several terms at boarding-school, 
and to benefit Elsa’s French by some 
lessons in Paris, where her Aunt 
Betty lived. But Elsa shrewdly sus- 
pected that he wished to withdraw 
Ned from her constant companion- 
ship, and she resented his wish 
bitterly, although ‘dumbly, both on 
Ned’s account and her own. For 
she understood that she was per- 
ceived to dominate her brother, and 
although she did not deny it to 
herself, yet she was too sincerely 
devoted to Ned, too sure of his intel- 
lectual superiority, to want anybody 
to discover this domination of her 
energy over his indolence, which was 
largely due to his sickly childhood. 

Elsa had profited by her stay in 
Paris, and she was prettier because 
of Aunt Betty’s attentions to her 
wardrobe. But she had formed no 
new strong affections. Ned still 
reigned alone in her heart. During 
those months of absence, however, 
Ned’s letters, which at first spoke 
much of missing his comrade sister, 
were soon filled with the odious name 
of Basil Berwyn. Elsa made one 
remonstrance, begging her brother to 
remember that she wished to hear about him- 
self, not about a boy she had never seen. 

When Mr. Wyndham consented that the 
brother and sister should spend the summer 
vacation together, and Aunt Betty brought Elsa 
to America, Ned had seemed very happy in 
their renewed companionship. There was a 
blissful fortnight at the old home, and although 
she knew Basil Berwyn was to join them for 
the latter portion of their stay in the Adiron- 
dacks, she could not be miserable on that subject. 
while the train carried Aunt Betty, Ned and 
herself into the wilderness, through vistas of 
lake and forest and mountain, which thrilled 
her with joyous anticipation. For in fishing, 
shooting, sailing, tramping, Ned and she were 
so equal that she felt confident of regaining the 
first place in his heart before Basil Berwyn’s 
arrival, 

Alas! An hour after they reached Deer 
Head Inn the noon mail was distributed. There 
were letters for Aunt Betty and Ned, but none 
for Elsa, who waited impatiently while he read 
a single big page. 

“‘Jolly!’’ he cried, presently. ‘‘Basil Ber- 
wyn finds he can get away at once. He will 
be here to-night !?? 

“‘My poor Elsa, that means you and I must 
do with our own company, except occasion- 
ally!’? Aunt Betty laughed. . 

“I can do as much as Ned any day!’ Elsa 
declared. ‘‘And if his friend wants to do 
more, he must leave Ned behind as well as me, 
for I will not let Ned be worn out, trying to 
keep up with a boy who has more muscle than 
brains !’’ 

: Hearing this arrogant statement, Aunt Betty 
lifted her eyebrows; but being a sensible 
woman, fond of both boy and girl, she left 











them to settle the impending 
dispute, and went indoors 
with her letters. 

**See here, Elsa,’’ Ned 
began, anxiously, dropping 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 








his life his sister might fill 
after they had grown up. 
A sob which choked her 
slender throat broke from 
Elsa, and she hurried into 





BASIL PRODUCED HIS COMPASS, THE USE OF WHICH ELSA UNDERSTOOD. 


on the step of the veranda beside her, ‘‘you 
must not start in with Basil Berwyn prejudiced 
against him.’’ 

‘*Then stop calling him by those two names ; 
I hate their silly alliteration as much as I 
know I shall hate him!’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ Ned exclaimed. ‘‘He is an 
all-round fine. fellow, and you should not sneer 
at his muscle, for he saved me from a licking 
which would have ruined my whole school life, 
before I could make those other chaps see that, 
though I’m not an athlete, I don’t intend to 
be bullied.’’ 

‘*Because he stood by you once is no reason 
he should lead you about like a tame bear!’’ 

Ned grinned. 

“That is what Mr. Wyndham thinks you 
want to do. You are the best comrade a girl 
can be, and my sister, and—and all that!’ He 
stammered an instant. ‘‘We have done most 
things together in the past, and I hope we shall 
do many things together in the future. But a 
man’s ways must be different from a woman’s 
ways, and if you are going to try to squeeze in 
between me and my friends, you are more likely 
to force me from you than to crowd them out. 
Why, Basil Berwyn —’”’ 

But Elsa, her hands over her ears, was 
speeding along a path which led from the inn 
clearing into the forest. 

Within that shelter she glanced across her 
shoulder. Ned had disappeared. He always 
hated rows, she reflected, half-scornfully, half- 
tenderly. Probably he hoped peace would be 
made wordlessly when next they met, as had 
often happened before. 

But never before had he warned her of the 
limits set up to her influence with him. Never 
before had he shown her how small a part in 





the forest, too engrossed with morbid misery 
to notice its increasing density. 

At the beginning there were frequent blazed 
arrows on birch and maple, with ‘“To the Inn’’ 
scrawled beneath. But after half a mile these 
ceased, and the path ended beside a brook 
brawling along, with occasional brown rocks 
shining above the water. 

With a thrill of pleasure Elsa paused. This 
was one of the ‘‘ideal trout-streams,’’ the report 
of which had made Ned coax Aunt Betty to 
Deer Head. Suppose she went back, found 
Ned, and saying nothing of their quarrel, pro- 
posed an afternoon of fishing? 

No, she would not go back! For Ned’s sake 
she would be firm, and by supper-time he 
would have missed her so much that he would 
feel even the coming of Basil Berwyn could not 
compensate for the loss of her company. 

With head held high, as if Ned could see 
her, Elsa. stepped from one slippery rock to 
another, and crossing the stream, followed a 
narrow, twisting trail farther into the forest. 

At last she sank down on the moss-cushioned 
roots of a giant birch and gave herself up to 
the girlish weakness she usually scorned—a 
good cry ! 

How was she to fill her life if Ned did not 
wish to share it? 

Elsa was still sobbing dismally when the 
crack of a rifle-shot roused her sharply. 

She must have wandered far, for she knew 
that shooting was forbidden in the neighborhood 
of the inn. 

All round were trees, and the undergrowth, 
although not of equal density, was broken by 
no sign of path except the narrow trail by which 
she had come. She must turn homeward at once. 


Within a few yards of her resting-place she | 


found, to her surprise, that the 
trail diverged into four branches. 
She halted, frowning. Her 
heart beat rather fast. Of course she was not 
lost! She had not gone far enough from the 
stream to make this momentary confusion of seri- 
ous consequence, for beyond the stream was the 
blazed path to the inn. But as she was stu- 
pidly uncertain which branch of the trail she had 
followed, she must try each until she struck it. 

Twice she walked briskly half a 
mile, perhaps, without sight or sound 
of the stream, and returned to the 
spot where the trail diverged. The 
third time, with a cry of thankful- 
ness, she reached the stream. Nor 
did she doubt that this was the place 
where she had crossed it, for here 


surely were the shining, slippery 
brown rocks on which she had 
stepped. 


Quickly she was on the opposite 
bank, but she saw that there was no 
path—no signs pointing to the inn! 

She would not be frightened. Being 
now on the inn side of the stream, 
she need only make her way along 
the bank in the direction by which 
she had come to find herself soon on 
the inn path. What was the direc- 
tion by which she had come? 

She was bewildered; she strayed 
back and forth uncertainly. The 
forest became so dark that she could 
barely see the figures on her watch. 

Half past six! She was glad! For 
at supper-time she would be missed, 
and neither Ned nor Aunt Betty 
would delay searching for her. 

Oddly enough, this girl, who a 
few hours ago morbidly assured her- 
self that nobody wanted her, now 
knew without doubt, and with tender 
pity for their anxiety, that her ab- 
sence would presently make those 
two dear people very miserable! She 
tried to think clearly, and decided 
that as daylight was fading fast, her 
wisest plan was to sit down and wait. 

She did not consider herself a timid 
girl. She was a fearless horsewoman. 
Dogs were her friends; cows and 
mice had no terrors for her; and 
although a bad thunder-storm al- 
ways upset her nerves, she could see 
through overarching branches that 
the stars were béginning to shine. 
Of course she would soon be found ; 
she had only to wait patiently. 

It seemed to her that she waited 
hours before her patience gave out. 
By then her head ached from hunger. 
She could no longer see the face of 
her watch, although the outlines 
of trees were still visible. But the 
silence which had come with the 
darkness was yet more appalling. 
The birds, after much chattering, 
had quieted. Not an insect was to 
be heard. The murmur of the stream was 
the one persistent sound. 

She rose. Further inaction was unendurable. 
Somewhere not far distant search-parties were 
scouring the forest for her. Perhaps, if she 
left this deceitful stream and pushed deeper 
into the woods, she might come upon them. 
She caught her feet in close-growing under- 
brush. She scratched her cheek upon a low- 
hanging branch. And so soon as she passed 
beyond sound of the stream, she felt desperately 
that she had lost her last clue for guidance. 

Elsa leaned against a tree, her legs trembling, 
her hands clenched, her heart beating wildly. 
She could never bear this agony of loneliness 
until morning. 

Faintly a faraway shot pierced the stillness. 
Standing suddenly erect, she shouted. What 
ailed her voice to make it so hoarse and weak? 
Never would it reach him who fired that distant 
rifle, and she dared not stir lest she should 
wander farther away. 

There was another sound, a whistle, shrill 
and clear, which could not be a bird’s, because 
the birds were all asleep. 

She scrambled through the thicket, crying at 
each step: 

‘*‘Wait for me! I’m coming!’’ 

Then the guiding whistle ceased, and a boy’s 
voice exclaimed : 

**T’ve got matches—I will light this twig!’’ 

With which, in the midst of the darkness, a 
little cheerful blaze leaped up beyond a short 
vista of trees, and Elsa saw a lad sitting on the 
ground, holding out the burning branch. Its 
light fell full on his pleasant, eager face. 

He was evidently astonished to see her, so he 
could not be from the inn. She trusted the 





welcome of his smile, although he did not move 

















to meet her, or even rise when her strength 
collapsed and she sank on her knees, sobbing 
incoherent thanksgiving. 

‘*You poor girl!’? The boy’s voice reached 
her presently. ‘‘I’m awfully glad we found 
each other, for two are certainly more cheerful 
than one in the woods at night! But I’m afraid 
my company is all the help I can give, for I’ve 
hurt my leg so that I cannot walk.’’ 

Compassion for him rallied Elsa’s composure. 
As he lighted another twig she reached his side, 
and they made mutual inspection. 

‘*You look very tired!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Of 
course you have had no supper, and it’s lucky 
I saved a sandwich from mine!’’ 

He produced a thick ham sandwich from a 
paper wrapper, and put it in her hand. 

“If it is your last I—I —’’ Elsa hesitated. 
Never had food looked so delicious. ‘‘We may 
not be found. for many hours, and you will 
have no breakfast.’’ 

‘*Breakfast must take its chances,’’ he said. 
‘This is supper-time, and I couldn’t eat another 
mouthful.’’ 

Elsa hesitated no longer. 
ever tasted,’’ she declared. 

He laughed. ‘‘I suppose you are lost from 
Deer Head Inn, and the occasional rifle-shots 
which I’ve heard lately come from parties 
searching for you?’’ he said. 

“IT think so. But isn’t it queer they don’t 
hear us call?’’ 

‘*You cannot guess how far sound will carry 
in woods as dense as these, any more than in a 
fog at sea.’’ 

‘Tt is rather remarkable that two people 
should be lost in one night,’’ Elsa suggested. 

“‘’m not lost exactly. I’ve a compass and 
I know the direction of the inn, and if we are 
not found soon after daylight, you must take 
the compass and make your way with its 
help —’”’ 

‘*But you —’’ 

‘“*T left the train at the next station to Deer 
Head for a twenty -mile tramp through ;the 
wouds. 
cut away from the path, and I caught my foot 
in a trailing vine, which threw me rather 
heavily.’’ 

‘*You were really worse off than I—not able 
to move, and with nobody looking for you!’’ 

“Tl was TT, glad to hear you call,’’ he 


“It is the best I 





Then I was idiot enough to try a short: 
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agreed, smiling. ‘‘Perhaps we had better in- 
troduce ourselves—I’ve an idea that you are 
Ned Blyth’s sister.’’ 

Elsa stared at the pleasant eyes and somewhat 
haggard face. 

‘*Are you—are you Basil Berwyn?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘T am—and you look as if that meant an 

yp 

‘Oh, no!’’ she faltered, but being naturally 
truthful, she could get no further in polite pro- 
testation. 

He laughed again. ‘‘Well, you didn’t get 
that idea from Ned, anyhow,’’ he declared. 
‘*We have been chums ever since we met, and 
a big help he was to me with my exams just 
before vacation.’’ 

Praise of Ned made Elsa forget embarrass- 
ment, and many complimentary things were 
said of that young man during the next few 
minutes. But a term was put to them and 
Elsa’s sense of comparative security by a flash 
of lightning. 

Her frightened exclamation brought a prompt 
statementy.from Basil of his conviction that, 
although @ single tree was a dangerous shelter 
in a thunder-storm, yet the multiplicity of them 
made the forest a safe refuge. 

Elsa passively accepted a share of the rubber 
coat he produced with ‘an assurance that it was 
a non.eenductor. . But as each flash surpassed 
the last in vividness, her nerves, already over- 
strained, gave way completely. 

She caught the fingers which were tucking 
the coat ‘about ‘her. 

‘*Please let me hold your hand !’’ she sobbed. 
“T know it is silly, but--but —’’ 

The lad took her hand in a clasp which, 
while it did not make her feel safe, yet inspired 
her with a little of its‘own strength. 

There followed a ‘quarter of an hour of chaos, 
in which electricity, wind and rain madly 
clamored together. 

Then the storm rushed onward as suddenly 
as it had come. Elsa, sitting erect, drew away 
her hand half-wondering, half-resentful that 
Basil Berwyn’s fingers should haye compelled’ 
her to self-control. But she acknowledged her 
debt. 

‘I believe I should have died of fright if I 
had been alone !’’ she exclaimed. 

“T am vs we found each other,’’ he said, 
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URIOUSLY enough, Mrs. ‘Tappins 
hated the country and Mr. Tuppins hated 
the city. They could not agree—at least 

Mrs. Tuppins could not, for it happened that 
the Tuppinses lived in the country, on the 
old Tuppins farm; and although this was an 
arrangement that suited Mr. Tuppins to a T, it 
did not suit Mrs. Tuppins to any alphabetical 
designation whatever. 

Mrs. Tuppins was city born and bred, while 

as for Mr. William S. Tuppins, I need only 
say that S stood for Silas. At the age of 
twenty-nine Mr. William 8. Tuppins had left 
the farm to seek his fortune in the city; at the 
age of thirty he had returned to the farm, bear- 
ing no other fortune than Mrs. Tuppins. And 
as for his experience in the city, I will say no 
more than this: the morning after William re- 
turned to the farm, which the hired man and 
his wife had been running on shares, he went 
to his work whistling for the first time in a 
“year, and when with a stick he scratched the 
backs of the little black pigs, and listened to 
their grunts of ecstasy, it seemed to him that 
sweeter music mortal never heard. 

But as for Mrs. Tuppins, it did not seem that 
way to her at all. She looked with a sigh of 
regret at her high-heeled shoes and her long 
silk gloves, which were never intended for 
walking over bottom meadows or picking black- 
berries out of the briers. She missed the crowds 
and the lights and the shops and the cars. In 
short, she grew to hate the country; and she 
did not hide her feelings, either, as William 
soon found out. 

‘*Well,’’ he said one evening, ‘‘the potatoes 
are all in.’’ 

Mrs. Tuppins sniffed. 

‘*And the beets,’’ he continued. 

Mrs. Tuppins sniffed again. 

**Too cold out here?’’ asked Mr. Tuppins. 
**Shall I fetch you a shaw! or something ?’”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Mrs. Tuppins, distinctly, ‘‘I’m 
not cold.’’ 

‘*To-morrow,’’. said William, ‘‘I think I’ll 
start them putting a new lining in the upper 
spring.’’ 

Mrs. Tuppins sniffed again, and when Will- 
iam looked at her he saw that her citified little 
nose was pointed most disdainfully at the poor 
old country moon. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked William. 

‘*William,’’ she said, ‘‘you know the way 
you like the country ?”’ 

°*Yen.°? 

‘*The pigs, the chickens, the cows, the horses, 
the hay, the corn, and the barn, and the pond, 
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and the ducks, and everything—you know the 
way you like them all?’’ 

**Ves,’’ 

**Well—that’s the way I like the city.” 

That was how the difficulty began. William 
in vain argued that he was not worth his salt in 
the city ; in vain he enumerated all the advan- 
tages of country life—the fresh fruit and eggs, 
the fresh air, and the milk and the cream and the 
vegetables, to say nothing of the freedom from 
worldly cares. 

To all these eloquent arguments Mrs, Tup- 
pins had.a simple question: ‘‘William, you 
know the way you like the country?’’ 

To which William could only miserably 
answer, ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Well, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Tuppins, ‘that’s the way I like the 
city.’’ 

Now among the fowls which clucked 
about the Tuppins farm-yard there was 
a certain speckled hen known as Old 
Spotty, and whether or not it was 
because she took offense at this famili- 
arity I do not know, but the fact 
remains that Old Spotty began to sulk 
and keep to herself. 

‘*T can’t make out what’s the matter 
with her,’’ said Mr. Tuppins, one 
morning, seeking for a subject of con- 
versation that would be pleasing to 
Mrs. Tuppins. ‘‘Doesn’t seem to take any 
interest in life at all. Just mopes round all 
day and pecks the other hens when they come 
near her.’’ 

Somehow Mrs. Tuppins felt interested for the 
first time since she had become a member of 
the farming population. As soon as breakfast 
was over, she went out and looked at the dis- 
consolate fowl. 

Old Spotty looked back at her disconsolately 
enough, and Mrs. Tuppins at once sought the 
advice of the hired man, and began to pamper 
the hen. 

Now, even if one wished to do so, one could 
not single out a hen from a flock and pamper 
that particular one—the other hens would see 
that no favoritism was shown. You could not, 
for instance, throw a handful of green stuff at 
one hen and expect all the other fowls to stand 
off at a respectful distance and watch the favored 
one with an envious eye. That is not the 
nature of poultry. 

So it happened that Mrs. Tuppins, striving 
to alleviate Old Spotty’s disconsolation, pam- 
pered all the hens, with the result that they 
scampered toward her, clucking in friendly 
excitement, whenever she showed herself in 





THEY SCAMPERED TOWARD HER... 
EVER SHE SHOWED HERSELF 
IN THE YARD. 





so faintly, however, that although she could 
not see him, she remembered that he had hurt 
his leg. 

‘“Tell me, are you suffering?’’ she asked, 
abruptly. 

‘*Now and then,’’ he answered, in a brisker 


tone. ‘‘I’ll strike a match and find out what 
time it is.’’ 

The light showed her his face so white and 
pinched with pain that she exclaimed in dismay 
—a dismay not entirely dispelled by his assur- 
ance that he could easily ‘‘grin and bear it’’ 
until dawn, which was near, and that then 
help would come quickly. 

They were both rather silent during the half- 
hour which intervened before enough daylight 
appeared to reveal the forest, phantom-like in 
the chill mists. 

Basil produced his compass, the use of which 
Elsa understood, and he briefly told her the 
direction of the inn. 

‘**T don’t think it can be far, and you may 
meet a search-party before you reach it,’’ he 
ended, smiling, as she looked down at him 
wistfully. 

**T hate to leave you,’’ she said. ‘‘If you 
put your arm over my shoulder, couldn’t you 
manage to hop along—with rests occasion- 
ally ?”’ 

‘I’m afraid I am too big and lumbering for 
much hopping. And if you didn’t leave me, 
you couldn’t send help te me!’’ 

With this comfort she went away, looking 
back several times, before the trees hid him, 
to see his answering signal. 

Following the lead of the compass, she came 
after some time to a trail, which presently 
brought her to a broad path where, with a cry 
of thankfulness, she saw one of the blazed trees 
which showed the way to the inn. Then she 
heard hurried steps, anxious voices, and the 
landlord of the inn appeared. 

At sight of her the man uttered a great shout, 
and Ned, dashing round a bend of the path, 
caught her in his arms with a tumultuous joy 
which ended her last doubt as to her place in 
his heart. 

She was, however, so spent that she could 
only gasp out Basil’s nearness and helplessness, 
and her own ‘deterthination not to go on to the 


inn until he had been found. 
So she and Ned waited on a fallen tree, after 
+ * + 
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the yard. This secretly tickled Mrs. Tuppins, 
although she pretended the contrary. 

And here is another thing: one cannot keep 
going into a barn to get corn for the chickens 
without patting the horses and saying ‘‘So, 
boss,’’ to the cows. 

It is an utter impossibility, as every one 
knows who has tried it. And from patting a 
horse’s back it is only a step to patting his 
nose, and of course one cannot pat a horse’s 
nose long before one begins to pass him a carrot 
or two, and from that to lumps of sugar is the 
shortest of distances. 

So every morning that Mrs. Tuppins went 
into the barn for corn wherewith to pamper the 
hens, there was such a whinnying and stamp- 
ing of feet as you never heard; and when 
Mrs. Tuppins came out at last with her pan 
of corn—and was at once assailed by her 
faithful but riotous hens—her face was as rosy 
as could be, and her eyes were as bright as 
diamonds. 

Another thing, too: one cannot keep going 
into a garden for carrots and greens without 
noticing things. One cannot enter a garden, 
for instance, with closed eyes and grope round 
to the carrots and come out the same way ; and 
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she had swallowed a little food. With her head 
on Ned’s shoulder and his arm about her, she 
should have been happy, yet both he and she 
gave divided attention to each other in listening 
for the return of the search-party. 

Very soon they came, the landlord first, 
followed at short distance by the guides, who 
were carrying Basil. 

‘*He fainted when we lifted him,’’ the land- 
lord explained, ‘‘and they are stepping cau- 
tiously. You see, suffering from a broken leg 
the whole night, without even so much help as 
a drink of water, uses up a fellow’s strength 
some !’? 

‘*A broken leg?’’ Elsa repeated. 
said it was hurt —’’ 

‘*T guess a broken leg is hurt all right!’ the 
landlord grinned. ‘‘There aren’t many boys, 
or men, either, could lie there with a broken leg 
swelling and throbbing, while he kept grit 
enough not to trouble his company about what 
ailed him !’’ 

Most of the month of his vacation Basil 
Berwyn lay in bed, and the remainder of 
it he lounged about the hotel clearing on 
crutches. 

So Elsa had Ned quite to herself for every 
excursion by lake or forest. But that was not 
the reason she acknowledged to him before they 
left Deer Head that she had never liked any 
one so well as Basil—except himself. 

“I do believe there isn’t anything which 
might happen to him that he would not bear 
cheerfully,’’ she said, ‘‘and that goes very near 
being a hero!’’ 

‘Don’t say such a thing to Basil,’’ Ned 
warned her. ‘‘We are getting on finely in a 
three-cornered friendship now, but you will 
have him shying both of us if you talk flum- 
mery to him—he hates it!’’ 

““That’s all one boy knows about another !’’ 
she laughed. ‘‘I told him last evening on the 
veranda that he had taught me never to be 
jealous of you again, or to judge anybody else 
before I had seen them—because—because I used 
to call him my enemy, and he has made me 
proud to call him my best friend — 

‘“*Well?’? Ned asked, anxiously, 
paused. 

**He liked it!’’ she declared, triumphantly. 

Nor, although Ned scoffed with brotherly 


**He only 


as she 





derision, did he disturb her content. 
* * & + 


especially is this true if there are six hives of 
bees in the garden! 

So by degrees Mrs. Tuppins began to notice 
the tomatoes, the plum-trees, the parsnips, the 
currants, the flower borders, the beans, the let- 
tuce, the raspberries, and all the other delights 
that lay just back of the house. And when 
one gets so far, one pulls a few weeds, perhaps, 
or waters the flowers, or eats a few rasp- 
berries while wondering if the plums will soon 
be ripe. 

When one is as bucolic as all that, it is dis- 
tinetly irritating to be set at naught by a cross 
old hen that keeps growing crankier and 
crankier, and refuses to respond to scientific 
agricultural treatment. 

Old Spotty remained obdurate. She seemed 
to think that they wanted her to set, and she 
would not go near the coop. Then she appar- 
ently considered that they were trying to keep 
her out of the chicken-house, and she refused to 
come off the nest. Still trying to pamper her, 
Mrs. Tuppins slipped a dozen eggs under her, 
and in due course of time Old Spotty was lead- 
ing ten little chicks around, clucking at them 
peevishly, pecking at them for nothing at all, 
and looking as if she had more trouble than 
enough. 

Now one night, when this foolish fowl had 
been covered up in her little triangular pen, 
the same being placed near a similar pen which 
another hen occupied with her five little chicks, 
there suddenly rose such a commotion that Mrs. 
Tuppins ran out to see. 

All of Old Spotty’s chicks had deserted their 
peevish and pecking mother ; and the other hen, 
whose family had suddenly grown from five to 
fifteen, was so puffed up with conceit that 
she looked double her natural size, and could 
only with great difficulty see out of her eyes. 

And they were the merriest fifteen little 
chicks that ever peeped—playing tag beneath 
the conceited hen’s wings, playing blind man’s 
buff and puss-in-the-corner and hide-and-seek 
and similar games, putting their heads out from 
time to time, as if to take the air, and popping 
back in again, as if they had suddenly remem- 
bered a most urgent and delightful appointment! 
But as for Old Spotty, imprisoned in her coop 
and seeing the error of her ways now that it 
was too late, she was almost frantic. Such 
squawking! Such clucking! Such terrible 
threats to the puffed-up hen! Such anxious 
calls to the merry little chicks! 

Finally one little fellow, that perhaps had 
not found a comfortable place, or had been 
‘it’? in the games too often to suit him, tum- 
bled out of his new quarters and scampered 
back beneath Old Spotty’s wings. And if you 
had seen and heard the rejoicing of that happy 
mother, and the gentle way she cuddled him 
with her wing, and the tender way she clucked 
at him, it would have touched you as it 
touched Mrs. Tuppins as she went slowly back 
to the house. 

‘*William,’’ she said, after eating a very silent 
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supper, ‘‘you know the way you love the 
cows and the horses and the chickens and 
the ‘garden and the bees and the woods and 
everything ?”’ 






ROTUND, placid citizen presented him- 

self, not long ago, at the door of a high 

officer of the government of the United 
States, and asked for an interview. The letter 
of introduction which accompanied his card was 
from such a source that the request was almost 
immediately granted. 

“‘T am a professional man,’’ explained the 
visitor, when he had been admitted, ‘‘and I 
want a rest and a change of scene. Politics in 
my state have shifted and left me without active 
occupation. I have never been abroad, and I 
have always wanted to go. My friends are 
willing to indorse me, and they will back up 
my request that I be appointed as consul in 
some large European city, where I can live 
agreeably without much expense to myself or 
many demands upon my 
family. I should like to be 
appointed as soon as possible, 
and I presume that, with such 
indorsements as I have, you 
can find a place for me.’’ 

‘‘Have you any knowledge 
of foreign languages, sir?’’ 
asked the calm man behind the 
desk. 

‘‘Not a word,’’ replied the 
caller, proudly. ‘‘ Plain 
United States is good enough 
for me!’’ 

‘‘Have you any knowledge 
of the work of a consular 
officer ?”” 

‘‘Why—clerks do what work 
there is, I suppose.’’ 

‘Would you be willing to 
prepare yourself to pass this 
examination?’’ continued the officer, handing 
his visitor a printed folder containing a set of 
questions in economics, history, geography, 
common and international law, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and other subjects of an entirely prac- 
tical nature. 

“Tt wouldn’t be dignified for me to go into 
anything like that,’’ said the applicant, return- 
ing the folder without reading beyond the 
heading of it. 
and —’’ 

‘‘Do you believe that you are suited to under- 
take, at your time of life, the direction of the 
business of a consulate?’’ asked the officer, 
with a manner of mild interest rather than of 
inferential criticism. 

‘‘Why, as to that,’’ responded the retired 
professional man, ‘‘what is the business of a 
consulate ?”” 


The applicant did not get his appointment. | is no place for him. 


‘‘My political indorsements | 
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The officer who with such gentleness separated | 


him from his ambitions took this opportunity his way will acquire the business training by | drives him away into some 


to outline his attitude toward the consular 
service, 

‘*These are some of the things you would 
have to do, and do well,’’ he said, at the end, 
“if I gave you an appointment to a consulate. 


I don’t want to see a man of your stamp make | 
a serious misstep. Even if you could pass the | 


examination, could you do the work which 
we demand ?’” 

“‘No,’’ ‘replied the applicant, frankly, ‘‘I 
could not undertake it at my age. I did not 
know a consulate was a place where actual 
work was required of a man.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the retired gentleman 
of this case was typical of the wide ignorance 
concerning a branch of our public service which 
has been so swiftly developing into a corps 
d’élite that the country has been unable to 
keep pace with its advance. The new consular 
service demands, in the first instance, the best 
young men we can offer it. Once it gets them, 
it affords them an opportunity for the exploita- 
tion of their talents not surpassed by the army, 
the navy, the marine corps, the allied but en- 
tirely separate diplomatic corps, or by any other 
department of the government. No light in the 
consular service can be put under any one’s 
bushel. Everything counts. 


An Organized Counting - House. 


HE consulate in a great foreign industrial | 


capital is nothing less than an official 
commercial agency, acting as a clearing- 
house for transactions affecting the interests of 


| the candidate has been acquir- 












imagination, he will feel a thrill when he looks 
at that territory and realizes that there, to the 
best of what is in him, he is going to stand as 
the impersonation of the spirit of his country. 

Within his district, the new consul will find 
himself the center of all activity affecting the 
United States. From its most remote parts 
people must come to him, or sometimes he 
must go to them. He will learn its special 
physical features, its pecu- 
liarities, its resources. 

“My district,’’ will always 
come off his lips with a certain 
emphasis of pride. He will 
glory in its advantages and 
wink faithfully at its draw- 
backs. He will take pleasure 
in knowing every corner of it. 
He will do what he can to see 
that, in so far as it has needs 
and products of interest to 
American exporters and im- 


“*Yes,”’ said William, miserably, once more. | 

*‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Tuppins, with cheeks that | 
put the roses to shame, and eyes that left the 
diamonds simply nowhere, ‘‘well—so do I!’’ 





and isolated from the other units forming the 
subdivision to which he is attached, he has an 
unusual degree of liberty on the one side and 
of responsibility on the other. 

The nature of his position and of his orders 
is such as to demand that he often act instantly 
on his own judgment, which must be reviewed 
later by merciless superiors, whose business it | porters, they shall be made 
is to search out every flaw in his reasoning, | known. He will try to make 
and admonish him accordingly. Is it any | it felt that when any one wants 
wonder, then, that this work demands the best | to know anything about the 
men in the country, and that the entrance | district, it is he to whom the 
examinations have been made so difficult that | inquiry can be sent with con- 
out of fifty-four who recently made the attempt, | fidence in the response. 
only thirteen were able to reach the required| This cultivation of his dis- 
rank of eighty in a possible one hundred ? trict will be the most interesting phase of the 

The youth who contemplates the consular | consul’s official life. If he is luckily ordered toa 
service as a career, no longer | post in one of the more remote and undeveloped 
seeks out members of Congress | countries, as he is very likely to be if he is young 
with an invitation to forward | and vigorous and unencumbered with a family, 
him, with indorsements, to the | he will find it all the more worth his while to 
Department of State at Wash- | explore the outlying sections from which our 
ington. Years before he comes | trade is drawn. 
to the age at which he can ‘ 
enter the service, — twenty - 
one,—he must be preparing | 
himself for that examination | 
which is the initial test of his 
fitness. 

He should have a classical 
college training, if possible. 
Latin, modern languages, 
chemistry, higher mathemat- 
ics, anthropology, sociology, 
political science and economy, 
constitutional law and the 
principles of general history 
should be studied. Everything 
he can learn about these subjects, he 
can store up in his mind and write down in his 
note-books, will be of use to him in the consular 
service, 








In Various Districts. 


ATURALLY it is much less exciting and 
IN} productive of much less valuable experi- 

ence to visit one’s district in an express- 
train or trolley-car than on horseback with a 
eamp-kit following on a mule. 

The man who is either obliged by the family 
considerations which must be regarded, or 
ordered by the Department of State, to take a 
post in some European country or in Canada 
or in one of the attractive cities of South Amer- 
ica, will see that side of the service which, 
while more superficially inviting, will in the 
long run narrow his experience and have a 
tendency to stunt the growth of his capabilities. 

But there is as much opportunity in one post 
as in another, if the consul knows how to find 
it, although that of the European metropolis is 
totally different from that of 

| the far trade outposts where, 

F the youth be a college student pursuing | instead of going to the opera 

i | | a four years’ course, he will have about | in the evening, the consul may 

four months each year in vacation. If he| have to defend his paddock 

be working for his living, and getting his edu- | against a hungry tiger which 

cation at odd times, he will have no vacation at | has made up its mind to devour 
all. But in either case he can gain the business | the consular cow. 

training required of the successful consul. The corps is always pro- 

The college student’s sixteen months of recess- ducing examples of a very 
time, applied to practical work in some con-| fine kind of personal courage. 
venient bank or counting-room, will give him a | There have already begun to 
good hold on business methods if he is suffi-| appear cases in which the 
ciently apt. If he is not apt, the consular service | man takes gladly the un- 
welcome order which sepa- 
rates him from his family and 





Training for a Consular Post. 





The less fortunate young man who is working 


sheer necessity. Indeed, he must be careful | fever-infested district, where 
not to acquire it at the expense of the equally | the one reason why his life is 
necessary theoretical training which must be worth more than the clothes 
got out of books. Each of them will pass the | on his body is the flag he flies 
examination well up. Each will be assigned | above his office door. And this new disposi- 
to either a small consulate or a vice-consulship. | tion to obey orders to the letter, no matter 
Each will go out to his post full of confidence | where they lead, is bringing out, too, the char- 
in himself because he knows that he is well | acter of the young women of the corps, many 
prepared to undertake his duties. of whom are following their husbands to the 
After passing the consular examination, the | ends of the earth to aid them in their duty. 
young candidate is placed on the appointment 
list, to be given a post or a vice-consulship | any other, that the women of the service have 
when his turn comes. Appointments are gov- | responsibilities and duties, demands and privi- 
erned by geographical considerations and the | leges, equal in every way, if less obviously 
claims of each state based on recognized, than those of the 
its population. That is, it is men themselves. If young 
intended, in a general way, Americans find in the consular 
that there shall always be in service an unexampled field 
the service a certain propor- for the exercise of their abili- 
tionate number of consular ties, the young women of 
officers from each state, and America, some of whom will 
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that all sections of the country naturally be called upon to 
shall be represented in the enter into the career as help- 
corps. mates, will find their lives 


There is a most excellent 
reason for this, since in a 
country so large as ours, and 
with a character so diversified, 
a commercial service like the 
consular corps should be rep- 
resentative of all our parts. 

During the waiting period 


quite as full of abundant op- 
portunities. 

**Just what is it a consul 
has to do?’’ the novice will 
have been asked so many times 
at home by his own people 
that he will arrive at his post 
with some personal curiosity 
toward that very question. 
Immediately on taking charge, 
he will find that a consul has 





ing information as to his pro- 
spective duties, studying the 
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It is true of the consular corps, more than | 














kept in the same manner, almost in the same 
Kach letter arriving and each letter sent 


| place. 


out is registered and filed according to an inflex- 


| ible system. If the young appointee, sent to 
Milan, in Italy, as vice-consul, should a month 
after his arrival there be ordered by cable to 
proceed to Vladivostok, in Russia, to assume 
jeongeeey charge of that office, pending the 
| coming of the consul assigned to that post, he 
would walk into the latter 
office and take up his work 
exactly where he had laid it 
down in Italy two months 
before. 

The most difficult duty per- 
formed by a consul is the 
examination and certification 
of invoices of goods shipped to 
the United States. Every such 
shipment above one hundred 
dollars in value must be listed 
on a sort of bill called a con- 
sular invoice, in which the 
values and amounts are stated 
explicitly and attested by the 
shipper. Three copies of each 
of these invoices, and some- 
times four or five, must be 
brought to the consulate, and 
on the back of each the consul 

nist sign his name to a certificate in which he 
declares that he believes the values to be correct. 
| ‘That means that he must keep in touch with 
|the main sources of trade information in his 
| district; that he must possess the confidence 
lof officials of all classes; that he must have 
studied and mastered the language of the coun- 
try ; that he must have made special investiga- 
tions of articles with which he was unfamiliar ; 
that he must have done a great deal of quiet 
work to ascertain true values without offending 
influential merchants who can be of use to him 
in other numerous ways. Nothing in the con- 
sul’s work requires so much tact and wisdom 
as this. 


All Kinds of Beggars. 


. ROBABLY the young consul has not 
VP) been at his post more than two or three 
days before he is called upon to loan 
money to penniless travellers—practically none 
of them Americans. Although the United States 
wisely declines to allow its consuls to dispense 
funds on its account abroad, and the consul 
is entirely powerless to aid such visitors, there 
seems to be some remarkable magnet which 
draws all foreign wayfarers toward the Stars 
and Stripes. Many of them 
are the professional ‘‘standers- 
up’’ of consulates, who, with 
a smattering of European lan- 
guages, make the rounds of 
all the offices in town, acting 
the loyal but ‘‘stranded’’ citi- 
zen in each. One such wan- 
derer made his appeal more 
effective by the use of an 
American flag knotted grace- 
fully about his neck as the tie 
which not only bound him for 
the moment to the consul’s 
sympathy, but secured a very 
soiled linen collar. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that he had a 
long series of flags of all 
nations, and that he care- 
fully changed neckties be- 
fore visiting each consulate! 
Broken-down circus performers, retired wait- 
ers, degenerated song-and-dance ‘‘artists,’’ pale 
youths, tired-looking women, talkative ex-cap- 
italists, whining tramps—every variety of 
vagrancy and indolence comes to the consul’s 
door for aid, each telling its serio-comic lie in 
its broken English, and shedding its imitation 
| tears at the sight of ‘‘the dear old flag.’ 

All these, like the more polite and even less 
scrupulous mendicants of a better class, are 
impostors of a peculiarly bold type; but the 
consul, although he will speedily learn how to 
send them away without money loss to himself, 
will find that they will consume more of his 
time as beggars than they are worth as specimens 
to be added to his sociological collection. 
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The Consul’s Other Visitors. 


F the young consul should arrive ai his 
desk at eight o’ clock in the morning, as he 
must do if he is assigned to an active post, 

he will need an hour to-lay out the day’s work 
| and examine the mail which will come in before 
nine. At nine, when the doors open to the 
| public, there will begin the unbroken stream of 
| callers, which will stop only when the doors 
| close at the end of the day. 

First, perhaps, a set of patent papers is to 
| be prepared under the rules laid down by the 
| United States Patent Office. Then in succession 





the United States. It is a highly organized 
counting-house, and the better it holds to that 
idea, the more useful it becomes. 

The consul, like the navy captain, is an inde- 
pendent commander. He acts under the strictest When at length he receives his appointment, he 
possible discipline, to which, unlike the specially | will be shown a map of the country, with the 
trained navy man, he is often so little accus- | limits of his consular district heavily outlined 
tomed that his first years in the service are| in black ink. That is his command, the deck 
slightly disturbing to his inborn sense of inde-| he is to direct, the colony he is to serve; and 
pendence ; but, being so far away from his base,|I am sure that if the young officer has 


languages and commercial systems of the coun- 
tries to which he may be sent, and familiarizing 
himself with the voluminous consular regula- 
tions. 





to do a little of everything. In the new service, | comes a series of interviews with shippers, 
the consul who enters a post—or who transfers| who wish to protest against involuntary in- 
from one post to another—finds certain exact | creases in their invoiced prices, to receive infor- 
conditions which render his assumption of duty | mation upon the terms of the tariff law with 
simple. | relation to their goods, or to make voluntarily 
In the old days each consul ran his office as | a statement safeguarding their prices by giving 
he liked; sometimes he did not run it at all. | proof in advance. 
Now, under the new unbending discipline, one; At eleven o’clock there will possibly arrive 
office is conducted exactly like another. | several American travellers, one with automobile 





Each book called for by the regulations is | troubles, apother with a lost trunk to be found, 














another requiring identification at the post-office 
or bank, a fourth—if the consulate is in Europe 
—looking for a boarding-house for her daughter, 
who is coming over to study for the opera, and 
one or more others who ‘‘invariably call to pay 
their respects to the American consul,’’ and 
who remain for an hour in unfettered con- 
versation and genial reminiscences of their 
travels. 

For these the consul must be all things to all 
men and women. He must weep with them 
that weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice. 
He must throw open his heart to the amusing 
narratives of the “globe-trotter’’ from Massachu- 
setts, or, as the occasion demands, assume the 
languid air of hooded motor ladies, or meet the 
keen American exporter face to face with all 
the alertness in him, eager to sustain the repu- 
tation of the service. 

The tariff, the tax on automobiles, the hours 
at which certain mountain roads are open to 
motors, the address of a reliable sausage-maker, 
the amount of the earnings of the state railroads 
in the past six months, the name of a dark- 
complexioned dentist who practised in the city 
twenty years before, the cost of renting a piano, 
the name of the principal doctor—these are 
some of the simpler questions asked at the 
consulate during the open office 
period, which is naturally not 
less than four to five hours 
daily. 

After hours, the consul works 
on his reports. 

The preparation of his reports 
is the part of his work to which 
the young consul will turn with 
the liveliest interest, because it 
is there that he can make direct 
use of the mental equipment 
which he has so carefully ac- 
quired, and be sure that each 
intelligent effort wil) be appre- 
ciated. 

He never lacks an opening. 
In the richness of suggestion 
afforded all the time by the 
routine of the day’s work, the 
consulate is more like a daily 
newspaper office than any other 
place in the world. The con- 
sul’s reporting work is like that 
of the managing editor plus a 
very much better opportunity 
for selection, and a more pro- 
nounced flavor of serious liter- 
ary endeavor. 

Hence the consul’s superiors 
are doing everything possible 
to send him subordinates to 
whom he can safely assign the 
preparation of reports, as a 
city editor assigns ‘‘stories’’ to 
his bright young men. He assiduously sub- 
scribes for and reads the foremost half-dozen 
American newspapers, as well as those of 
his consular district, and while his assist- 
ants are at work on the actual construction 
of such reports as he considers suited to their 
abilities, he devotes himself to indexing clip- 
pings, and to studying the local and foreign 
trade and statistical publications at his com- 
mand. Certain reports he both collects and 
writes with his own hands. 


The Strict Regard for Etiquette. 


EXT he must see to the cultivation of 

his personal and official relations in the 

town where he is stationed. Often he 
must make as many calls as the pastor of a 
busy parish. 

- Always he keeps in mind the strict regard for 
formal etiquette which at first seems strange to 
the American newly stationed on foreign soil. 
He learns that there are many innocent things 
which the private individual can do which can- 
not be done by the consul without drawing criti- 
cism upon that service the reputation of which he 
jealously guards from even the thought of indis- 
cretion. 

Through his intercourse with others, he tries 
to feel that in his small sphere of influence and 
in his own person he is standing for that high 
character and dignity of conduct, for which 
stands above all his ultimate superior, and the 
service as a whole. 

‘“‘T am an American,’’ he says to himself, 
‘tand I stand for America, that America and 
Americans may fare well among these people 
with whom I have to do.’’ 

And when all is said and done, it is less 
with the vital details of his work than with 














the fulness with which he realizes himself in 
this capacity, that his success in the new 
consular service is concerned—the new service 


| which needs the best blood we can train for 
it, and which appeals to American youth 
with the full appeal of the true American ideal. 


TREDNEY” MFGAW:A STORY OF THE ‘BIG TOP 
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N the edge of the 
commons Deva 
went through 

what must have been a 
board fence as if it had been made of berry-box 
splits. ‘‘Red’’ could hardly feel the jar. Then 
they came out upon the open road. There were 
two roads, in fact. Deva, followed by three of 
her frantic retinue, took the first ; the remainder 
of the herd were crowded into the other. 

They were still within the town limits; at 
intervals there were houses and electric lights. 
Ata crossing a horse emerged from a side street. 
The next moment it had backed its pitching 
tig into the gutter, sat down in the shafts, 
and was beating the air with its forefeet. 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. 


THEY LISTENED TO A STORY .. 


Another half-mile, and the houses became 
fewer and the electric lights ceased altogether. 
The runaways now began to pass interminable 
slanting piles of lumber. There was the sound 
of a waterfall, and they found themselves cross- 
ing a wooden bridge. It rocked and swayed be- 
neath them, and such fear clutched Red’s heart 
as he had known only at the very beginning. 

But they passed it safely, and were fairly 
out upon the road to the back townships. If 
in that darkness Red could see nothing at all, 
Deva seemed able to see quite well enough. At 
any rate, they must be keeping the center of the 
road, for they were not hitting anything. Deva’s 
stride, too, had grown a great deal more even. 

After another quarter of an hour Red became 
conscious that the bristles on Deva’s back were 
pricking him like an old haircloth sofa. 

When was she ever going to stop? It was 
not a matter of minutes now, but of half an 
hour, of an hour. They had gone miles and 
miles. The thunder rumbled far behind; but 
Deva still held on as if she had no thought of 
halting this side of the Punjab. 

The sky was clearing, and here and there in 
a slashing, or when the bush was not so thick, 
they had a glimpse of starlight. In one of those 
stretches Red craned his neck far enough round 
to see that the other three elephants were not 
following directly in their leader’s footsteps. 
They: were trailing off a little to one side. 

“Tf I could sneak along her back to her tail 
I might drop off without gettin’ hurt much,’’ 
he said. 

He could have done no such thing; but in 
any case it was something to think about. 

Another half-hour, and they passed a small 
log shack. There was a light in the window. 
The elephants trumpeted at it with the defiance 
of guilty consciences. But as the door jerked 
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open, the darkness swal- 
lowed them again. 

The road became softer 
now ; they were entering 
aswamp. In the next clear space there was a 
bridge. It would never hold them in the world! 

But by this time Deva and her companions 
seemed to have regained some.of their native 
wisdom. As they approached the bridge, they 
turned off the road. Their feet splashed in the 
water. A branch caught Red under the chin. 
He clutched it, and two huge bulks brushed 
against his legs as he pulled himself up. 

His arms were too weak to hold him long. 
He worked his way out to the end of the branch, 
let himself quakingly down, and found that 








. WHICH SEEMED TO THEM THE MOST 
AMAZING EVER HEARD. 


the water came only to his knees! The next 
moment he was up on the road. The four 
elephants were sloshing and crashing through 
the swamp. Now that he was there alone, all 
his city boy’s fears of the bush at night 
descended upon him. He turned and ran, and 
arrived at last, half-sick and wholly speechless, 
at the log shack which they had passed. 

The door was open now. A man and his 
wife were standing on the threshold, talking 
in whispers of they knew not what. When 
they had brought Red in, they listened to a 
story from him which seemed to them the most 
amazing ever heard in Michigan. 

Indeed, even with what their own ears had 
told them, they could not bring themselves to 
believe it altogether until the next morning, 
when further confirmation came. 

Two livery buckboards, having followed the 
runaways to the bridge, turned back to that 
log shack for additional information. The first 
buckboard contained two German - American 
keepers, the second that inseparable pair of 
worthies, ‘‘Elephants’’ and ‘‘Coakeney.’’ 

They had a bag of oats behind them, and a 
cooked ham and two loaves of bread in a box. 
And they were in for an elephant-hunt which 
MeNally said might last a week. 

That was enough for Red. His porridge 
went unfinished. It was no use for Coakeney 
to doubt whether they had authority to take 
him along. ‘‘Heh,’’ he said, ‘‘ain’t I been in 
charge of them right up to here?’’ 

They might just drive ahead again, and tell 
him what had happened since he left the ‘‘lot.’’ 

In one way the show had not fared badly. 
The “big top’’ had held firm; and in the 
menagerie tent only two horses, some wolves 
and -a tiger had been killed. There were still 
| three lions wandering loose. But as McNally 














viewed it, ‘‘A thing like that is good for a 
town now and again. It keeps people from 
gettin’ up too early.’’ 

As for the other elephants, they had run 
straight into some old gravel-pits, and been 
rounded up as neatly as if the trap had been 
arranged for them. 

“It gave our only ’ Ans a frightful bad night, 
though,’’ said Coakeney. ‘‘I should s’y that 
that great-grandmother of ’is will be on ’is 
mind now for a month.’’ 

‘*And the Miillers,’’ came in McNally again, 
“this is where they quit the show business 
for good. This is where they get to farming 
right away. For after their last act they’d 
just come out together; and there was Micky, 
—the baby elephant, you know,—runnin’ up 
and down, cryin’ his little head off. You see, 
his mother had gone off with the others. And 
nothin’ looked good to him at all! 

‘That was Big Heinie’s finisher with the 
show business. ‘Ach—ach du lieber, Minna !’ 
he shouts. ‘I tell you somet’ings’1l happen mit 
dot leedle feller yet!’ It’s no use for Mrs. 
Miiller to tell him that it’s the baby elephant 
that thinks he’s an orphan, and not their 
kiddy. Big Heinie’s heard too many excuses 
like that already. The last time I saw him he 
was earthquakin’ all the dairies in town, tryin’ 
to get a pail of milk. And I reckon we’ll be 
sayin’ good-by in Chicago.’’ 

It was an announcement that gave Red’s 
heart a sudden sense of emptiness. He did 
not know till then that he had liked the Miillers 
so much. He fell silent, and did not speak 
again till they had reached the bridge where 
Deva had left the road. 

The two German-American keepers were 
waiting for them there. One man held both 
teams, while the rest of them pushed a little 
way into the swamp. And then even ‘Big 
Heinie’’ could no longer keep his place in 
Red’s mind. He saw that on the bank of that 
little creek the great tracks came suddenly to 
an end! 

**Skids!’? he said. ‘‘There ain’t any quick- 
sand or anything, is there?’’ 

“‘Quicksand your eye!’’ answered McNally. 
‘**Those beasts are simply doin’ just what they’d 
be doin’ at home if they’d never seen a white 
man in their lives. They’re goin’ to keep 
followin’ this creek bed, or cross over and take 
others, as long as they’re in here. They won’t 
leave much more trail than a muskrat.’’ 

They returned to the buckboard and climbed 
in again. 

“Tf we ’ad a clay bottom to work on,”’ 
Coakeney took it up, ‘‘we’d ’ave some chance, 
but these black swamp creeks won’t tell you 
anythink at all. We knew they’d strike for the 
runnin’ water, and as soon as we saw what 
the runnin’ water was like ’ereabouts, we saw 
that all we could do was to drive the roads till 
we ’it the trail good and fresh. They’ll keep 
on goin’, but they’ll have to cross the roads 
when they come to them. And there’s where 
they’Il print us our finger-posts.’’ 

They had managed to get hold of some county 
maps, which showed that it was a thirty-five- 
mile circuit round that swamp alone. But the 
‘‘animal men’’ did not seem to regard that as 
a difficulty. The other buckboard had gone 
straight ahead, and McNally turned his team 
off to the left at the first soggy concession line. 

‘*We’ll meet them on the other side and com- 
pare notes,’’ he said. ‘‘If we hit the trail 
again before dark, we’ll be doin’ well for to-day. 
And now it’s time we had something to eat.’’ 

They filled a tin pail at the next spring, and 
got out their bread and cooked ham. As.they 
cut off slices with their jack-knives, they dis- 
cussed the nature of the work before them. 

Elephants are big animals, and when they 
start out fast, their momentum will carry them 
a long way. Even after they have forgotten 
what stampeded them, they will keep on going, 
**just on general principles.’’ Out in Nebraska, 
in the midst of a farming country, an elephant- 
hunt after a railway smash-up once lasted six 
days. For their instinct not only keeps them 
to the water whenever it is anyway possible, 
so that they may leave no trail behind; it also 
leads them never to travel between sunrise and 
sunset, except in such a swamp as they were 
in at present, and in the daylight to hide them- 
selves in the densest piece of woods available. 

It must have been seven or eight miles to 
the next road paralleling that taken by the 
runaways. It was an abandoned logging trail, 
almost overgrown. But the team was a good 
one, and McNally pushed them into it and let 
them take their own time. 

It was the middle of the afternoon when all 








ground, or very near it. 





He is found in the front ranks of the farm- 
er’s defenders who make war upon both | feeding his young. 
insects and weeds. Associated with him are 
the robins, thrushes, blackbirds, plover, grouse, 
woodcock, quail, rose-breasted grosbeaks, and | that they cost the country one hundred million 


THE MISSION OF THE MEADOW-LARK 


Sees By Elizabetfi A. ReCeCH Se ——=p=S «nd destroy them in great multitudes, 


O the superficial observer the meadow- | many others. In the South the redbirds are 
lark’s mission appears to be beauty and | especially useful both on the trees and on the 
music, with leafy nooks for his stage ; 

but his most important business is on the | which announces the coming of the dawn, or 


ground, to say nothing of the musical whistle 


the gorgeous coat of Sir Cardinal, whether he 
sings or plays the part of a model parent in 


The chinch-bugs lead the whole list of costly 
insects on American soil, for it is estimated 





meadow-lark are on the watch for them, 


represented thirty-seven of these insects. 
Caterpillars, too, are very freely eaten, 








dollars a year, but the quail and the/| twenty-eight per cent. of the meadow-lark’s 
food. May is also the month when the dreaded 
cutworm makes its appearance, and then this 
Whole states have been swept by hordes | bird does some of its best work. No sprouting 
of grasshoppers, and even in ordinary years | grain has been found in their stomachs, hence 
they are said to damage the crops to the | they are officially pronounced innocent of this 
extent of ninety million dollars. The govern-| charge. The seeds of weeds, principally rag- 
ment report says of the larks that out of two| weed, barn-grass and smartweed, are eaten 
hundred and eighty-three stomachs collected at | from November until April inclusive, and 
all seasons of the year, more than two-thirds | during the rest of the year their food is mostly 
contained the remains of grasshoppers, and one | composed of injurious insects. Hence the 
farmer might as well draw his money out of 
the bank and throw it away as to allow a 
and during the month of May form over | meadow-lark to be shot upon his premises. 
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three occupants of the buckboard raised a cry 
at once. Through the roadside and across the 
road itself were tracks that could not be mis- 
taken for any but elephants’, even by one who 
had seen elephants only in picture-books. 

They all jumped out. The horses were willing 
enough to rest. And with Coakeney leading, 
they pushed their way into the prickly, thick- 
set mass of evergreen. There was still a stray 
perfume of bruised and broken cedar twigs. It 
seemed impossible that the great animals could 
have gone through there. But an elephant is 
just a pig in many ways ; and he will go through 
where only the pig kind can. 

Within another hundred yards they struck 
water again, and the trail disappeared at once. 
They shielded their faces, and got themselves 
back to the road. McNally tore a page out of 
his note-book, wrote a line of instructions to 
the other two keepers, and spitted it on the end 
of a branch. 

‘“There’s no danger of them gettin’ past it,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and now all we can do is to start 
back and begin another loop.’’ 

They stayed that night in an old lumber- 
camp. The long-deserted stable furnished them 
hay for their bedding, and they built a smudge 
fire to keep off the mosquitoes. For a long time 
they sat round it and talked. Strange night 
noises came in to them, and McNally, with his 
experience of all manner of wild things, was 
able to tell what most of them were. 

Red was at least glad that they were about 
twenty miles away from those three escaped 
lions; and his thoughts went back to ‘‘The 
Big Show.’’ 

‘*How long d’yuh think they’!l wait for us?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘Wait for us nothin’! We got to catch up 
to them. They’re playin’ in Bay City to-day; 
and to-morrow they’ll be in Grand Rapids. 
We’ll likely make connections again in Chicago. 
A cireus don’t wait for anything, son. It 
plays right ahead to its circuit, even if it has 
to leave all its elephants behind, trumpetin’ to 
the bullfrogs.’’ 

‘*But, s’y,’’ said Coakeney, suddenly, ‘‘we 
’aven’t yet told Red about his friend Cut Nose’s 
little visit to the show !’’ ; 

‘‘Why, I saw him!’’ said Red. 
when I was on Deva!’’ 

“Did you now? And ’ow did he look?’’ 

‘*He looked terrible scared.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ crowed Coakeney, ‘‘I guess that’s 
about the hexpression ’e’d be wearin’! And 
did he look as if he was comin’ from some- 
wheres ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I thought maybe he’d been over at 
the trains.’’ 

‘And there you’re right again, my boy! 
But, Helephants, it’s your story.’’ 

“Oh, no use makin’ a story out of it,’’ said 
Elephants, ‘‘but friend Cut Nose must have 
been stayin’ right with us, wherever he kept 
hid. And he took our trouble night to pay a 
visit to the sleepin’-cars. Couldn’t guess in 
a thousand years what he wanted there—for 
of course they’re generally due to be empty till 
the evenin’ performance is over. And Cut 
Nose must have had some idea of that him- 
self.’’ 

‘*He’d sneak anything he could lay his hands 
on,”’ said Red, angrily. ‘‘Fat’s pretty bad some 
ways, but he wouldn’t sneak.’’ 

‘Well, just as it happened now, though there 
wasn’t any light in them cars, one of them 
wasn’t as empty as it looked. You see, Togo 
and Nogo, bein’ in the side-show, and so off 
the stand at eight, have lately been takin’ to 
their car early, so’s they can do some of that 
photograph-developin’ of theirs without inter- 
ruptions. And they were just goin’ to light 
up their little red lamp in the big wash-room 
when they heard friend Cut Nose come in at 
the other end. 

‘Say, they may be built like an ‘H,’ but 
they’ve got their country’s grit all right! As 
soon as they heard him begin openin’ valises, 
they just spread themselves across the aisle and 
waited. And when he hit them, they closed 
up on him like an eight-legged clam! Say, 
you never can tell what’s goin’ to scare a man, 
can you? But I reckon it was because he 
couldn’t guess ’em—couldn’t make ’em out any- 
how at all! However it was, he sure didn’t 
fight back—just battered himself to pieces tryin’ 
to get away. And the screeches he produced! 
Some of us had followed one bunch of elephants 
as far as the sidin’s, and we could hear him 
six tracks over! And when we pulled that 
double Jappy off, even then he didn’t wait to 
learn what had got hold of him. He just went 
through us like paper hoops, whoopin’ out every 
time he touched anything. It’s general know]l- 
edge in the show that he outjumped the kan- 
garoo gettin’ back to where it was open goin’. 
And it’s my opinion that he’s runnin’ yet! 
But you never can tell what’ll scare a man, 
like I said. Anyhow, I guess the old show is 
even with him. And I’ll tell you one thing, 
= couldn't get that lad near another till he 
dies |”? 

They ran a screen of old boards, edge up, 
between their hay beds and the fire, put more 
wood and “‘smudge’’ on it, stretched out, and 
MeNally and Coakeney, at least, were soon 
fast asleep. If you start out to catch elephants 
in Michigan you can only be sure of success 
by taking lots of rest as you go along. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TTAND right up to 
S) him, son! Don’t 

let him seare you !”” 
The mate of the river steamer Wave spoke 
with laughing encouragement. A score of 
mechanics repairing the river bulkhead kept 
him company in watching the noontime fun. 

One of the crew of the Wave, young, robust 
and full of mischief, stood with a grin on his 
face and a firm grip on a folded horse-blanket. 
Facing him, with an equally determined hold 
on the blanket, was another young fellow with 
fiery red hair. 

The red-haired Simpson had been engaged 
only two days before as teamster on Thorn’s 
stone-wagon. He was mild-mannered, blue- 
eyed and inoffensive. As a stranger to the 
river front he had been quietly enjoying the 
noon hour while Peterson, the fun-loving young 
deck-hand, wandered restlessly about in search 
of an inspiration. 

Simpson’s big horses, with bridles off and 
heads bent, were munching their oats. On the 
seat of the wagon behind lay the new blanket. 
It caught the boatman’s eye. 

‘*T’ll take that down and see if it will fit my 
bunk, Reddy,’’ he nonchalantly 
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factory gates, where the 
new boiler, eight feet high 
and thirty in length, 
blocked half the street. In the narrow, furrowed 
lane, past that and a pile of building materials, 
Simpson was obliged to haul his load straight. 
But he observed now, with much satisfaction, 
that a crew of laborers was getting ready to 
shift the boiler through the mill yard into a new 
engine-house. 

The load of cobbles was delivered a couple of 
blocks beyond the next corner. 

**Now, boys,’’ Simpson said to the horses, 
‘*we’ll go back for another load.’’ He always 
kept Prince and Sager informed in regard to his 
movements, 

On the return journey he was delayed a few 
minutes, where the chattering laborers were 
making ready with planks to turn the boiler 
endwise through the gates. 

Simpson could see straight down the few 





clear passage showed between the heaped boxes 





announced. DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


As Peterson pulled down the 
blanket and started toward the 
Wave, Simpson interposed his 
tall figure. The ‘‘wrastling’’ 
match which suddenly developed 
was hailed with cheers. 

The young deck-hand was no 
match for the lithe Simpson, who 
for the sake of amusement allowed 
his antagonist some advantage, 
but turned the tide of battle as he 
pleased. 

The loud laughter and the pros- 
pect of defeat seemed to have a 
bad effect on Peterson. Simpson 
saw that he was growing angry, 
and quickly broke the boatman’s 
hold. 

Peterson advanced belligerently, 
and Simpson retreated. The next 
moment the teamster was in full 
flight. Pursued by the sailor, he 
sprinted away from the river, the 
blanket streaming out behind. 

Dodging in and out of the 
piled freight, Simpson turned up 
the steep street which led directly 
away from the Wave. At the 
head of the block he circled a 
huge boiler waiting to be installed 
in an adjacent factory, and came 
back on the run. 

The chase continued along the 
bulkhead, in view of the amused 
watchers. Simpson heard the 
boatman, who grew more irritable 
every minute, muttering threats as 
he ran close behind. Simpson took his choice 
between temporary defeat and making an enemy. 
Dropping the blanket suddenly, he sped on. 
Peterson tumbled headlong over the unexpected 
obstacle ; and as he picked himself up, a peremp- 
tory whistle blew for the resumption of work. 

‘*You’re not much of a fighter, boy, are you?’’ 
the mate teasingly quizzed, as Simpson passed 
on the way to his horses. ‘‘The fellow that 
runs away,’’ he added, sententiously and sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘lives to tight another day. You’ve 
got a dangerous gift in those long legs of yours; 
but one good, square, up-and-down stand will 
be necessary to give you a status along the front 
here.’’ 

He spoke in a friendly tone. Simpson looked 
at him without, however, venturing a defense. 
He was out of breath, anyway. 

Tied up next to the Wave, which lay across 
the foot of the street, was a barge-load of cob- 
blestones. Simpson set to work loading as soon 
as he could back up his team. A couple of the 
crew of the Wave loitered at the stern of the 
steamer, within speaking distance. 

‘*He hasn’t much spunk, Tom,’’ one of them 
audibly commented, with a jerk of his thumb 
toward Simpson. ‘‘I guess all the fire escapes 
out of the top of his hi 

‘Don’t be hard on him, mate,’’ the other | 
gently chided, with mock sympathy. ‘‘He’s 

ashamed of running away. 
is blushing to the roots of his hair?’’ 

Simpson smiled, and continued to toss in the 


SIMPSON 


cobblestones with an ease that indicated ability | 


to stand up for himself when necessary. 

With a heaped load, Simpson mounted the | 
wagon. When he was clear of the littering | 
freight, he turned up the street leading from 
the Wave. The weight of his load and the 
steepness taxed his splendid. horses. Their 
flanks flattened out and their legs stiffened with 
the strain as the load inched its way upward. 

Some of the hillside streets were so sharply 
graded that life-lines were necessary in winter 
for the use of pedestrians. Simpson was obliged 
to rest his horses frequently in the climb. At such 
times, after blocking the wheels, he stroked the 
soft noses of his helpers and encouraged them. 

The worst place in the short pull was at the | 





THE WAGON TO A 

STANDSTILL EXACTLY 
IN THE PATH OF THE 
BELLOWING CYLINDER. 
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shirt and rakish cap boarding the vessel, a 
humorous notion popped into his head. 

“‘I’d like to give that boiler a little push 
while Peterson is in line,’’ the teamster mused. 
‘*He’d be so everlastingly scared when that big, 
rackety thing came loping after him that he’d 
run right out from under his hat.’’ 

The tugging laborers had cleared a way now. 
Chuckling in the enjoyment of his fancy, Simp- 
son lifted the reins, spoke to his horses, and 
left the workmen to the difficult task of moving 
the big boiler. 

Passengers for the afternoon trip of the Wave 
were going aboard as Simpson began throwing 
in another load of cobblestones. The steamer 
was due to leave in an hour, and rattling trucks 
of freight alternated with groups of passengers 
in passing up the plank. 

‘*Watch out for. Peterson there, Reddy!’ a 
voice suddenly shouted. 

The warning sounded so genuine that, some- 
what startled, Simpson turned quickly about. 


ruse greeted him. One of the crew was passing 

by on an errand. 

| ‘**?Fraid of our man, aren’t you?’’ the deck- 

| hand queried, with teasing good nature. ‘‘To- 
morrow noon you’ ve got to stand up to him and 
| take that blanket back, or else we are going to 

| chip in and hire you to get a job somewhere 





| people we have around.’’ 

| A stentorian hail summoned the loquacious | 
sailor to the Wave. Simpson continued to 
| heave in cobblestones thoughtfully. He fully 
intended to get his blanket back ; but if possible 
he wanted to do it without shaming the re-| 
| doubtable Peterson, who had a reputation to 
| maintain in wrestling. 


the Wave. In a straggling line passengers 
were still wending their way toward the 
steamer, and the freight trucks rattled more 
quickly and merrily on and off the plank. 


river street to the corner where he mounted 
| the grade. There was just room enough to 
pass between a line of cotton bales on one 





hundred intervening yards to the Wave nesting | 
in the freight piles at the foot of the street. A | 


and bales to the gangplank of the little craft; | 
and as Simpson recognized Peterson in blue | 


A laugh of appreciation for the success of the | 





| ourting back, showed white teeth ; 
Don’t you see he else. We’re pretty sensitive about the kind of | futile hoof-beats struck fire from the pavement 








| . 
Another load was on before starting-time for | Then the boiler sprang forward again, 


| the heap of wheels and cobbles a final, twang- 


| 
As was his custom, Simpson mounted the | 
seat to thread his way diagonally across the | the crowd to shake Simpson’s hand. 

















side and a carpenter at work on the other, 
shaping a new bulkhead timber. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like a blanket to sit on?’’ the 
carpenter chuckled, as he squinted an eye to 
set his jack-plane. ‘‘i understand Peterson is 
going to take the seat, too, to-morrow.’’ 

Simpson’s only answer was a wave of his 
hand and a smile. He was more concerned 
just at present lest he should guide Prince care- 
lessly and scratch his sleek side on the metal 
straps of a cotton bale. 

‘‘T’ll have to convince Peterson somehow 
that I have a little sand,’’ he mused, smacking 
his lips to urge on the horses a bit. 

A quick tug on the rein at that moment was 
all that saved Sager, the off horse, from being 
grazed by a stick of timber which some careless 
hand had left protruding from between two 
bales. Simpson’s eyes had been turned mo- 
mentarily from his duty toward a gay young 
party bound for the steamer. A charming 
couple of laughing girls were in the lead; and 
behind them, weighted down with baggage, a 
young man gallantly escorted a stout old lady. 
The party joined a waiting crowd at the gang- 
way, where the breaking of an overloaded truck 
had caused a blockade. 

Simpson was just starting his horses off again 
when a booming clang! struck his ear. He 
heard it again, a fierce, exultant cling-clung! 
| With a startled glance toward the hillside 
street he understood. In the process of being 
turned end on toward the fac- 
tory gates the monster boiler had 
broken loose! Now it was hur- 
tling noisily down the street, bang- 
ing the cobbles furiously, while 
the voices of the workmen were 
raised in frantic warnings. 

Instinctively Simpson turned 
his eyes toward the Wave. The 
operation of repairing and repa- 
ving a section of the wharf had 
caused a congestion of freight in 
her vicinity. The steamer lay, as 
it were, at the end of a street 
built high on both sides with 
boxes and bales—a street down 
which, in a moment more, would 
come bounding that terrible mass 
of charging steel. And the two 
hundred feet were thronged with 
workmen and passengers, 

In imagination Simpson saw 
the freight-lined alley swept clear, 
the deckhouse of the Wave 
torn away, and the boiler 
plunging overboard. He gasped 
as he pictured the trapped peo- 
ple crushed beneath the rolling 
cylinder, or tossed against the 
side of the steamer. 

One or two men scrambled in 
wild panic over the abandoned 
truck to the deck; but for the 
most part the throng seemed 
paralyzed by the imminence of 
the danger and the knowledge 
that they were hemmed in directly 
in its course. 

Springing erect on top of the 
cobblestone load, Simpson snatched up his black- 
snake whip. He had never yet struck Prince 
or Sager with that thing. But now, with the 
reins firmly grasped in one strong hand, he 
swung it savagely. 

It whistled through the air and struck hard 
on the flanks of the horses. ‘There was a snort 
of pain from the astonished creatures. The 
boiler clanged once more with the noise of a 
thousand fire-bells, and the terrified horses gave 
a mighty leap forward. 

Instantly dropping the whip, Simpson caught 
the reins in both hands. With eyes flashing, 
muscles corded and his under lip bitten nearly 
through, he poised himself like a charioteer 
behind his galloping horses. 

He was headed diagonally from the water to 
strike the car-tracks which the boiler must cross 
before it bounded between the piles of freight. 
A hundred pairs of eyes turned and watched 
| him thundering on to what seemed like instant 
annihilation. 

A second later Simpson saw the boiler loom 
| above him. His heart swelled into his throat 
when he found how close the thing was. 

Another leap of the horses; and then Simp- 
son suddenly threw back his whole weight. 
The tossing heads of Prince and Sager jerked 
up cruelly. Their jaws opened wide, their lips, 
and frantic, 








as Simpson brought the wagon to a standstill 
exactly in the path of the bellowing cylinder. 

With the crash of a falling house the plun- 
ging boiler struck, broadside on. To Simpson 
it seemed as if the universe were smashing 
beneath him. 

The impact hurled him into the air. The 
wagon collapsed, the bulk of steel recoiled. 
dealt 
ing blow, and settled into stillness. Simpson 
fell into a pile of paving sand. 

While the trembling horses were being 
soothed, the mate of the Wave pushed through 
Peterson, 
following for the same purpose, found a chance 
to whisper, ‘‘I’ll bring your blanket up to 
the stable first chance I get.’’ 
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FATHER MATHEW. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


anadians are planning to celebrate the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the War of 1812. 
As the military operations of the United States 
in that war were directed primarily to the con- 
quest of Canada, and as Canada was still British 
territory when it ended, there is justification 
for a celebration across the border. 
‘he Holbein portrait episode has an interest- 
ing sequel. The Duke of Norfolk, who sold 
it, is reported to have used the money to set 
aside out of his own property a park area for 
the enjoyment of the people. It is a matter 
for nice calculation to determine whether more 
good would be gained from the park or the 
picture. ane 
nnsylvania, like its sister states, is generous 
in the cause of education and in the care of 
its unfortunate classes, but at the recent session 
its legislature established a precedent in appro- 
priating two thousand dollars for the training 
of an individual child, a little deaf and dumb 
girl of nine years, who gives exceptional prom- 
ise. Against such government paternalism few 
objections are likely to be raised. 
Kis Alfonso of Spain, who has been married 
three years, one month and twenty-two 
days, is the father of three children. The 
youngest, a daughter, was born on June 22d, 
and has been named—after her grandmother— 
Beatriz, the Spanish form of the English Bea- 
trice, and of the old Latin name Beatrix, mean- 
ing one who blesses. If the little girl lives up 
to her name her parents may well call them- 
selves happy. 


Goes is wrong with the boy who does 
not have an attack of the camping-out fever 
wheh school is closed and summer’s long vaca- 
tion, with all its glorious possibilities, is at 
hand. The best treatment for such an attack 
is the indulgence of the desire, with reasonable 
safeguards and restrictions; and if a camp in 
the woods is out of the question, the back yard 
is not an impossible place for a fairly satisfac- 
tory substitute. 


[Manaeers of charity bazaars in London have 
lately been selling ‘‘immunity tickets’’ of 
admission. The ticket entitles the holder to 
enjoy the social and spectacular features of the 
bazaar with immunity from constant request to 
buy this, that or the other trifle at an extrava- 
gant price. The amount charged for the tickets 
depends on the good nature of the managers. 
Charch fair promoters in America might copy 
the London invention. 

alaria, says one eminent authority, was the 

cause of the decadence of the ancient 
Greeks. The hook-worm is accused of causing 
the indolence and shiftlessness of the ‘‘poor 
white’’ of the South. Defective eyesight, de- 
clares a New York oculist, is responsible for a 
very large proportion of the daily calendar of 
crime. ‘‘ Natural depravity’’ and ‘Shuman per- 
versity’’ are expressions not so common as 
they were a generation or two ago. Wherever 
there is effect there is cause, and, oftener 
than we used to believe, a preventable, curable 
cause. 


Fond the young men and women of the 
State of Washington who wish to get mar- 
ried must present themselves before minister or 
justice armed with a physician’s certificate that 
they are physically and mentally fit for the state 
of wedlock. As usual, it is one of the newer 
communities which has taken a step in legisla- 
tion which seems radical, although there is 
abundant scientific and logical justification for 
the new law. The convenient situation of 
British Columbia, however,—to say nothing of 
Oregon,—makes it probable that love will now 
and then have his laugh at lawmakers as well 
as at locksmiths. 


A= English golfer was recently defeated 
in an American championship contest. To 
a friend who expressed surprise at his poor 
showing, he remarked that the intense heat 
had been the main cause. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
take off your coat?’’ the friend asked. ‘‘Take 
off my coat! Why, I never did such a thing 


on the other side in my life,’’ the golfer 
answered. The remark calls attention to the 
difference in sporting etiquette here and abroad. 








It will be remembered that the King of Spain 
was gently criticized for playing golf in Eng- 
land in his shirt-sleeves. Americans are wont 
to regard such a rigid observance of rules of 
dress as silly ; but is there not something to be 
said for the courage and grit of a man who 
will sacrifice a championship to a point of good 
manners ? 


hen Father Mathew, the famous Roman 
Catholic temperance advocate, was in this 
country sixty years ago, he induced great num- 
bers of persons to sign the pledge. On Boston 
Common the other day occurred an interesting 
ceremony. In a parade of thousands of school 
children who are devoted to Father Mathew’s 
principles were eleven old, white-bearded men, 
each of whom had pledged himself to total ab- 
stinence threescore years before, in the presence 
of Father Mathew himself. No better temper- 
ance lesson could have been asked for. Every 
one of the men was healthy-looking, happy, 
alert and clean-cut, with his long years of 
wholesome living written in his face. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


The sun when he sets doesn’t leave warmth behind, 
And the breeze doesn’t come from a fan. 
Washington Star. 


* 


THE GRAND ARMY. F 
he President of the United States and an 
imposing gathering of military men and 
civilians have just dedicated a monument 
in Washington to Dr. B. F. Stephenson, who 
founded the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Doctor Stephenson was a surgeon of the 
14th Lllinois Infantry. He entered the service 
so young that he was regarded as a boy soldier, 
but he served with distinction and attained the 
rank of major. A few years after the great 
conflict was over, the idea came to him that 
among the scattered soldiers of the disbanded 
army was the material for a great patriotic 
society. The Grand Army, with its principles 
of ‘‘fraternity, charity and loyalty,’’ is the 
outgrowth of his happy thought; and so, too, 
indirectly, are the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 
Sons of Veterans. 

It is difficult to estimate justly the place 
which the ‘‘G. A. R.’’ has occupied and still 
occupies in American life, but its influence for 
loyalty and patriotism has certainly been great. 
The mere existence of such a body of men, 
meeting regularly, and marching in public once 
a year or oftener, has helped to keep in mind 
the sacrifices of the sixties. 

It is a pleasant thing to chronicle, too, that 
the Grand Army has done much to further the 
good feeling which now exists between North 
and South. Its members have been among the 
first to extend the hand of fellowship across 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and the clasp that has 
greeted it has been that of the Confederate 
veteran. 

In helping to keep alive the respect for the 
sacrifices of the men who volunteered in the 
Civil War, in seeing that their graves are prop- 
erly cared for and marked, and in personal 
instruction in patriotism in the public schools, 
the Grand Army has earned the love and 
respect of the nation. It is good that the 
memory of its founder is now honored by a 


monument. 
® «¢ 


THE INCOME TAX. 


resident Taft’s recommendation that the 

Constitution be so amended as to permit 

Congress to levy an income tax calls 
attention to the limitations on the power of 
the national government. The United States 
is the only country in which the right of the 
government to levy what taxes it pleases on 
whatever species of property it pleases is 
restricted. 

Congress may not levy export duties, and all 
import duties and excise taxes must be uniform 
throughout the country. All direct taxes must 
be apportioned among the states in proportion 
to population. The Supreme Court has decided 
that an income tax is a direct tax, and as it is 
levied on individuals and not on the states in 
proportion to population, it is therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Before such a tax can be laid by 
the national government the Constitution must 
be changed. 

No such restriction rests upon the taxing 
power of the states, save that they may not 
levy import duties. The income tax was a 
common way of raising revenue in the early 
colonies. Massachusetts had collected such a 
tax for a hundred years before the convention 
met to frame the national Constitution, and it 
still taxes incomes in excess of two thousand 
dollars a year. Incomes, in fact, are taxed in 
many of the states. 

Where the income is derived from real estate, 
the taxpayer is in some cases taxed on the 
value of the real estate, and again on his income 
from it. If the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment should be adopted, he might be subjected 
to a third tax on the same property. The 
advocates of the change, however, argue that 
this third tax is only the logical outcome of the 
system of governments within a government 
that characterizes the American nation. A 
citizen is taxed on his property for town, village, 
city or county purposes; then he is taxed for 





state purposes, save in those states which raise 
all their revenue from taxes on corporations ; 
and now it is proposed that he be taxed directly 
for the support of the national government. 


* ¢ 


YOUR DESTINY. 


Time the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue. 
W. H. Burleigh. 
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VACATION AT HOME. 


ever before were populations so mobile as 

to-day. When the summer exodus is at 

its height, it almost seems as if the coun- 

try must soon be overcrowded and the cities 

empty. Nevertheless, there are still stay-at- 

homes; but a change is so generally reckoned 

as essential to a vacation that they are inclined 

to settle down, with a sense of grievance, to do 
nothing where they are. 

‘‘Never mind—don’t pity me,’’ said one 
woman who was wiser than these. ‘‘Of course 
I shall miss the mountains, but I’m going to 
have a good vacation right here. I’m going 
to play I’m an intelligent foreigner just landed, 
and eager to enjoy the sights she’s heard of, 
and discover new ones—just as I used to feel 
in new cities when I was abroad. By the 
time you people get back I shall be qualified 
to teach you your own New York—we don’t 
begin to know it now, we who live here. Oh, 
you’ ll see!”’ 

Indeed, they did see; for she discovered so 
many picturesque foreign settlements and his- 
toric sites and quaint corners and unexpected 
bits of charming near-by country that she was 
kept busy, whenever they had guests to be 
shown about, acting, as she declared, as ‘‘un- 
paid semiofficial guide to the great metropolis.’’ 

It is not only a metropolis that affords its 
residents opportunities for exploration; since 
the electric railways have covered wider and 
wider country spaces with their net, it is true 
also of small cities, towns, and even villages. 

Not only are remote points thus directly 
accessible by track and highway, but if one 
leaves the car at wisely chosen points, delight- 
ful new walks become possible, through un- 
known shady lanes, along enticing brooks, 
down flower-besprinkled wood-cutters’ roads, 
or up far hills that open unexpected panoramas 
of meadows, farmsteads, woodlands and glori- 
ous sunset skies. 

Never was the search for rural summer beau- 
ties afield so easy and cheap as to-day; never 
was it so easy and so cheap to study and identify 
details with a pocket guide to wild flowers, 
trees or birds; or to fix and keep a lovely view 
forever with the camera. 

Change of scene is delightful and desirable. 
But it is nowadays no hardship to stay in one’s 
home town—at least until one knows familiarly 
all the points of interest and beauty for a good 
ten miles round about. 


THE HONOR OF ALMA MATER. 


s the weeks of the long summer vacation 
A hurry by, it would he well if all the 
students of the schools and colleges could 
keep in mind the words of an eminent educator 
to his boys as they scattered at the close of the 
term. ‘‘Remember,’’ he said, ‘‘wherever you 
go this summer, and whatever you do, that the 
honor of your alma mater is in your keeping.’’ 
The idea of upholding the honor of the school 
or college is something that is too often limited 
to athletic contests. The athlete must win if 
possible, or, at the worst, must prove himself 
a good loser; the ‘‘rooters’’ must back the 
team loyally in victory or in defeat. This is 
well as far as it goes, but there is more to be 
said. 

In vacation time, as well as through the 
rest of the year, people judge an institution by 
the character and conduct of .its undergrad- 
uates. Wherever each individual student goes, 
there goes the good name of his alma mater, 
and in whatever he does there is involved its 
welfare. He is only one of many, but he has 
it in his power to bring shame upon all his 
fellows and to blot the fair name of the institu- 
tion he professes to love. A bit of folly upon 
his part may cause many parents to send their 
sons elsewhere to school or college, or it may 
alienate a much needed bequest. Such instances 
are far from uncommon. 

The worst thing about the average under- 
graduate is that he is often thoughtless and 
lacking in a sense of responsibility. Something 
of a realization of what it means to have the 
honor of alma mater in his constant keeping, 
a little of the old-time spirit of noblesse oblige 
during the long summer vacation, will be a 
splendid thing for him as well as for the insti- 
tution of which the world accepts him as the 


representative. 
* © 


THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY. 


Ithough much is said about the right of a 
person to enjoy privacy in his person 
and his property, the courts do not agree 

with the popular view of that right. The other 
day a Rhode Island citizen brought suit for 
damages suffered by the publication of a photo- 
graph of himself that was used to advertise an 








privacy had been invaded, but the judge decided 
against him. 

The same question was raised by a young 
woman in New York several years ago. Her 
photograph was used without her consent to 
advertise flour, or some other commodity. She 
sought an injunction against its further use 
and damages for the injury to her feelings. 
But the court of appeals held that she had no 
more right to prohibit the publication of her 
photograph than to prohibit the publication of 
a description of her face and form. 

Politicians have objected to the publication 
of cartoons representing them in action. Anti- 
cartoon laws have been passed in some of the 
states, but they have not been effective. Dut 
any person who desires may control the publi- 
cation of such photographs as have been taken 
with his consent by copyrighting them. Pen- 
alties so large that they are not lightly risked 
by prudent business men are provided for the 
unwarranted reproduction of copyrighted pho- 
tographs. 

But aside from the legal phase of the case, 
it never ought to be necessary for any person 
to object to printing his picture, for no manu- 
facturer and no newspaper should print a 
photograph of a person without the consent 
of the subject. Of course street scenes and 
views of large audiences are not to be included 
in this rule of courtesy. 


* ©¢ 


THE CAPE COD CANAL. 


ore than two hundred years have passed 
M since the matter of a canal across Cape 
Cod was first brought forward. As long 
ago as 1697 the General Court of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay ordered a survey of the land, 
and from that time down to the present the 
project, now for the first time begun in earnest, 
has never been wholly forgotten. 

The actual work of amputating the good 
right arm of the old Bay State began last 
month. That arm, although it cuddled the 
Pilgrims and perhaps still checks something of 
the violence of the waves which otherwise 
would wash the harbor front of Boston, is 
nevertheless an arm of menace for shipping. 
The wrecks along its thirty-five miles of coast 
are more than those which occur on all the 
coast of any one of the New England maritime 
states, or of Long Island; and by delays, head 
winds and rough seas, tribute is exacted from 
every ton: of merchandise that passes up or 
down the coast of the Cape. 

The amount of the traffic with which Cape 
Cod interferes is enormous. During 1907 the 
freight shipped to Massachusetts ports alone 
from the South was more than eighteen million 
tons, two-thirds of it coal in barges, which, 
towed by tugs, are frequent and easy victims of 
the rough seas off the Cape. 

The new canal will make an average saving 
of nearly one hundred miles on all this Southern 
traffic to Boston, and of the great trade out of 
Boston, by water, to the South. Moreover, it 
is sure to be regarded as the first link in a 
system of improved waterways which eventu- 
ally, by using the Delaware and Raritan, the 
Chesapeake and Delaware and other canals, and 
by improving what nature has already done 
along the coasts of the Middle and South Atlantic 
States, will culminate in a cut across Florida 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 


e¢ * @ 


t the headquarters of the London Fire Brigade, 
recently, there was on exhibition a “liquid air 
helmet which enables a man to enter the densest 
and inost poisonous fumes without injury,” and a 
“collapsible brass helmet” of which there was 
a more wonderful tale to tell. One of them was 
worn by a fireman at a fire in a rag and bottle shop. 
Fourteen tons of glass fell on the man’s head and 
completely buried him, and when he had been dug 
out, down to his shoulders, another shower of 
glass descended and buried him again. “He was 
in the hospital for four months,” added the brigade 
instructor, “and glass was coming out of different 
parts of his body for six months afterward, but he 
is still one of our best men.” 
gees ose maintain that it is feasible to build a 
railroad across Bering Strait, connecting Asia 
and North America. They say it would be little 
more difficult than building the railroad already 
in operation across the keys from the mainland 
of Florida to Key West. Hopeful and enthusi- 
astic observers are talking of the likelihood of 
such a railroad in the not distant future. If it 
should be completed those persons who are afraid 
of a sea voyage in a ship may go from New York 
to Paris by rail, provided they have the time and 
the money, and suffer only from train weariness 
and the frequent inspection of their luggage by 
customs officers. 


pe states learned a lesson from their expe- 
rience with extensive forest fires in 1908, and 
are better equipped this summer than ever before 
to fight the fires which so frequently start in the 
dry months from locomotive sparks, the fires of 
careless campers, and various other causes. In 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine and other states 
forest patrols are maintained, with watchmen on 
lofty hills, provided with field-glasses and tele- 
phone connections, and crews of men are kept in 
readiness to be sent to threatened localities. 

he famous mineral springs at Saratoga are to. 

become the property of the State of New York, 
and to be managed in a way to preserve them. 
The legislature has authorized the expenditure 





automobile coat. He insisted that his right to 


of six hundred thousand dollars for this purpose, 
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and the governor has appointed a commission to 
acquire the property. This action is considered 
necessary because of the threatened failure of 
some of the springs, due to the pumping of car- 
ponic acid gas from them by private corporations, 
who sold it in competition with manufactured 
gas. The presence of the gas in the Saratoga 
waters has been one of their attractions, although 
it has not increased their medical value. The 
springs were known to the Indians in 1535, if not 
earlier, but it was not till 1767 that the white man 
learned of their exact location. In that year Sir 
William Johnson was carried to them by the 
Mohawks for the cure of his gout. He remained 
a week, using the waters, and was able to walk 
back. The first white owner of one of these springs 
was Rip van Dam, and the first hotel was built in 
1774. The waters have been bottled and sold since 
1926. For years Saratoga was one of the most 
fashionable vacation and health resorts in Amer- 
ica. The popularity of the resort declined in the 
latter part of the last century. Within the last 
ten years its vogue has been renewed, but the 
place has been attracting a different kind of 
patrons from those who contributed to its earlier 
fame. 





A LESSON FOR SOMEBODY. 


he department stores of Franklin Brothers and 

Morris & Baird stand side by side on the 
street, as well as in Mrs. Barrett’s favor, but it 
happened to be Franklins’ toward which she was 
hurrying when, to her surprise and delight, she 
met her friend, Olivia Grant. 

“Come with me while I match some lace,” Mrs. 
Barrett proposed, “‘and then we’ll go and have a 
cup of bouillon. Isn’t it tiresome shopping? The 
clerks seem possessed not to let you find out 
what they have on the shelves.” 

They were entering the large store as she spoke, 
and a minute later stood together at the lace 
counter. 

“We haven’t anything like that, lady,” the 
salesgirl announced, with a side glance at the half- 
yard remnant which Mrs. Barrett unfolded. 

“Haven’t! You had an entire piece yesterday.” 

“Beg pardon, lady. We haven’t had that pat- 
tern.” 

Mrs. Barrett bristled. “‘My dear, you must be 
more careful in your statements. I had this 
remnant charged and sent out to me yesterday. 
Then I found that I should require more, and 
decided to return this and have mine cut from the 
piece, which I saw—at—this—counter—yesterday 
—afternoon.” 

“Did you bring back the check?” 

“No. If I could see the young woman who 
waited on me, she would probably remember.” 

“You’re sure it was here you got it?” 

“Call the head of the department,” was the 
majestic answer, and while she waited Mrs. 
Barrett turned to her friend. “Simply have to 
fight to get anything!” she murmured. “Actually, 
I care more to teach that girl a lesson than to get 
my lace. The reason I’m so positive is because I 
had articles sent from two other stores, and I was 
so afraid I’d get them confused that I went, just 
before leaving the house, to look at the check and 
box that came with this. Ah!”’—as the head of 
the department stood before her. “This young 
woman tells me you have never had any lace like 
this in stock.” 

The manager examined the remnant. ‘“She’s 
right, madam,” he pronounced, respectfully. 
“You must have got it somewhere else.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs. Barrett spoke with cutting 
sarcasm. “Well! Probably I did get it some- 
where else, but it was delivered at my house ina 
Franklin Brothers’ box, with a Franklin Brothers’ 
check inside.” 

“But, madam,” came the gentle answer, “this is 
Morris & Baird’s.” 

She had turned in one door too soon. 


* * 


THE END. 


“‘Toneliness drives her to Death,” the newspaper 

head-line proclaimed. Thousands of people 
read the item that evening, the tragedy of a 
woman’s life told in three hundred words. She 
was a young woman—early in the thirties. She 
had been a school-teacher in a small city, happy 
with work and study and friends, but finding it 
difficult to support herself upon her meager 
salary, had accepted a position as bookkeeper for 
a firm in a large city several hundred miles from 
her home. 

The work was not difficult and the salary was 
ample, but she missed her old friends, and—the 
newspaper told the sequel a year later. 

It was a pitiful case. Many conscientious people, 
reading of it, reproached themselves that such a 
thing could have been possible ; but after all, were 
people to blame? 

In that city were over three hundred churches, 
each with its own social organizations and oppor- 
tunities. The stranger went to one on one of her 
first Sundays in the city. As it happened, it was 
a church noted throughout the country for its 
splendid Bible classes and happy chureb life. 
She was cordially welcomed and invited to join 
them, but she never went a second time. She 
told one of the few people to whom she spoke of 
her life that “somehow she wasn’t interested.” 

There was in the city an active Young Women’s 
Christian Association, with numerous classes and 
social events each week. She went down there 
one night and looked over the schedule ; she found 
but one class she thought she would care to join, 
and that, upon investigation, proved too elemen- 
tary. So she never went again. 

An art school was her next experiment. ‘She 
joined a class in design, but took only one lesson. 
“Nobody talks—there isn’t a chance to get ac- 
quainted,” she said; but when the teacher sug- 
gested other classes where the work allowed 
conversation, she refused to try them. 

Just before her death she happened to say that 
she had not read a book for a year, yet the city 
had a fine public library with every facility for 
readers, several unusually good technical libraries, 
and a number of circulating libraries and reading- 
rooms. There was also a university, with evening 
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courses for unclassified students and university 
extension lectures. 

In the office where she worked were a dozen 
other girls and women—possibly some as lonely as 
she. She refused all their overtures. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, various settle- 
ments and numerous churches were making con- 
stant appeals for workers, and some of the appeals 
reached her, stranger though she was. She passed 
them all by. Night after night she sat alone in 
her room brooding over her loneliness, until at 
last it seemed to her that she could endure it no 
longer. So the end came—infinitely pathetic and 
tragic, but—whose was the blame? 


* ¢ 


MAKING IT SQUARE. 


he striking ability of the late Rev. James 

Robertson, D. D., for many years missionary 
superintendent in the Northwest Territories, to 
grip and hold individuals even while he rebuked 
them for their sins, often gave him entrance to a 
crowd or a community that otherwise would have 
been closed to him. There is a famous story of 
an encounter he had with a young cowboy in Fort 
McLeod, which the old-timers of that town love 
to tell, and which Rev. Charles W. Gordon 


has incorporated in his recent “Life of James | 


Robertson.” 


It was the superintendent’s first visit to that 
part of the country. Coming by the Lethbridge 
Stage, he made the acquaintance of the stage- 
driver, Jake, famous for his skill with the lines, 
famous also as a master of varied and picturesque 
———. 

Later in the afternoon the superintendent was 
pinning wt in the hotel office a notice of a service 

be held on Sunday, the day following. A young 
fellow strode in, read the notice, glanced at the 
superintendent, and immediately broke forth into 
a volley of oaths. 

The superintendent listened quietly till he had 
finished, then said, blandly: 

“Is that the best you can do? You ought to 
hear Jake. to Jake. He’ll give you 


The derisive laughter that followed completely 
quenched the crestfallen young man. In the 
evening the superintendent came upon him in the 
street, got into conversation with him, found he 
was of resbyterian extraction, that he had been 
well brought up, but in that wild land had fallen 
into evil ways. 

“Come, now,” said the superintendent, “own up 
you = trying to bluff me this afternoon, weren’t 

ou 


You go 


“Well, I guess so,” was the shamefaced reply. 
“But you held over me.” 

“Now look here,” replied the superintendent, 
“you get me a meeting to-morrow afternoon, 
and we'll call it square.” 

The young man promised, and next day’s meet- 
ing proved fim to be as good as his word. 


*¢ ¢ 


“ONE OF THEM KINGS.” 


ear-Admiral Samuel R. Franklin, who died a 

few months ago, wrote an interesting book on 

the “Memories of a Rear-Admiral.” In it he gives 

the origin of a story famous in both the United 

States and the British navies. Admiral Franklin 

was at one time commander of the Franklin. The 
story is as follows: | 


The King of Naples and his suite once visited a | 
foreign man-of-war as it lay anchored in the bay. | 
One of his suite, taking © wind-sail, which con- | 
veyed air through the hatchway to the lower deck 
to a substantial pillar, leaned against it, and | 
fell through the hatchway, and broke his leg. 

The officer of the deck did not see what had | 
occurred. An old shellback quartermaster rushed | 
up to him and repeatedly touched his cap without 
receiving any recognition. At last the old fellow 
could stand it no longer, and shouted: 

“Please, sir, one of them kings has fallen down 
the py 

Now for the origin of the sto When the 
Franklin was lying, years afterward, in the Bay of 
Naples, her commander lunched with a retired 
British admiral, who said to Admiral Franklin: 

“Do you know that the ship you command is the 
one on which the story of ‘one of them kings’ 
origina' I was a midshipman at the time, on 
a British ship, and our surgeon was sent to assist | 
the surgeon of the Franklin to set the leg which 
was broken.” 


® © 
CATCHING BUGS. 


t one time Professor Snow, the well-known 
Kansas naturalist, was out with a party of 
students on his annual insect hunt, writes Mr. 
C. H. Sternberg in “Life of a Fossil Hunter,” 
when the owner of a large herd of Texas cattle, 
who was passing through, noticed the party out 
on the prairie with their nets in their hands, run- 
ning about as if possessed. It happened to be the 
first time that he had ever seen insect-collectors 
at work, and his curiosity was aroused. 


*‘What are those men doing?” he asked Jim 
Thompson. 

“Catching bugs,” was the laconic reply. 

“T don’t believe it,” said the cow-man. “‘They are 
grown men.” 

“All right,” said Jim, “‘you can find out for 
yourself if you want to.” 

he man started off after the professor, and I 

waited, with a good deal of curiosity, to hear his 
report of the conversation. On his return he was 
in a brown study. The professor had taken him 
into his tent, and shown him hundreds of mounted 
insects. reeling off their names to him until his 
head whirled. 

““Well, did I tell you the truth?” Jim asked. 

“That man,” said the cow-man, “‘is the smartest 
man I ever saw. He knows the names and sur- 
names of all the bugs in this country.” 


* ¢ 


A TRAMP OF RESOURCE. 


uch experience of thirsty tramps had caused 

the author of “An English Holiday,” J. J. 
Hissey, to foreknow almost exactly what they 
would say to him. One day, when sending his 
motor-car slowly along a shady English road, he 
met one of this gild, who accosted him with the 
preliminary touch of his cap. Mr. Hissey antici- 
pated him by exclaiming: 


“T be mortal thirsty! Have you, good sir, the 
price of a glass of ale about you? I’ve driven 
nearly fifty miles to-day, and since the morning 
not a bite of food has passed my lips.” 

The look of astonishment that tramp gave me 
was a delight to observe. But this tramp was a 
man of ready resource, and seeing I was a hope- 
less case, he rose to the occasion and promptly 
exclaimed, with what — he could command 
and with a comically serious expression: 

“Tf there were a policeman in sight I would give 
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White teeth. ‘Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adv. 
o- 

For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Relieves the continued sense of hunger, sick head- 

ache, nausea and sour stomach. [Adv. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
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STAMPS & TAMP 00., Toledo, Ohio. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample “3 in One” for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts eS 
free from acid. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 43 B’way, N. Y. 











Rider Agents Wanted 


=. in each town to ride and exhibit 
“a BN 1909 model. Wri Specia 
i Finest G 





sample 
“$1 l Ba 
uaranteed 
1909 Models 10 to $. 7 
, with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
\] ’ 1907 and 1908 Models t 
{ iff all_of best makes o 
Hy] ‘All makes and model. > 
| makes and m ets, 
; IMEI JOO AS NEW.....--.000002 $3 to $8 
» | ‘9 Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
oad B We Ship On proval without a 
WN cent deposit, pay é Sreight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ F TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 


bay till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H50, Chicago. 


HOME TESTING 


A SURE AND EASY TEST ON COFFEE. 


To decide the all important question of coffee, 











[ LEARN TO SWIM 


Ayvads Or Wa ter -Wings 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with 
outan effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's Water 
Wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day 
you are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a 
source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted 
Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. Sold by 
Dry-Goods, Sporting-Goods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc 
Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
London Branch: 8 Long Lane, Aldersgate Street, B.C. 
NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Y: Men wanted to act as ts. Liberal induce 


ments offered. Send for particulars 














whether or not it is really the hidden cause of 
physical ails and approaching fixed disease, one 
should make a test of 10 days by leaving off coffee 
entirely and using well-made Postum. 

If relief follows you may know to a certainty 
that coffee has been your vicious enemy. Of 
course you can take it back to your heart again, if 
you like to keep sick. 

A lady says: “I had suffered with stomach 
trouble, nervousness and terrible sick headaches 
ever since I was a little child, for my people were 
always great coffee drinkers and let us children 
have all we wanted. I got so I thought I could 
not live without coffee but I would not acknowl- 
edge that it caused my suffering. 

“Then I read so many articles about Postum 
that I decided to give it a fair trial. I had not 
used it two weeks in place of coffee until I began 
to feel like a different person. The headaches 
and nervousness disappeared and whereas I used 
to be sick two or three days out of a week while 
drinking coffee I am now well and strong and 
sturdy seven days a week, thanks to Postum. 

“T had been using Postum three months and 
had never been sick a day when I thought I would 
experiment and see if it really was coffee that 
caused the trouble, so I began to drink coffee 
again and inside of a week I had a sick spell. I 
was so ill I was soon convinced that coffee was 
the cause of all my misery and I went back to | 
Postum with the result that I was soon well and 
strong again and determined to stick to Postum 
and leave coffee alone in the future.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. | 
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Chiclets 


SChe Dainty 
int Covered 
Candy Coated 

Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


BETTER — STRONGER 
More lasting in flavor than any 


other. A try —a test 
— Good-by to the rest! 


Sold in 5¢ 10¢ and 25¢ packets 
rank eer & Company Inc. 
Pbiladelphia, WU. 4. A. and Toronto, Can. 
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is at hand for the relief of sun an 


MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 
ENNEN’ 
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is a necessary comfort of modern living. 
toilet, soothes baby’s Seestub nents, refreshes after shaving, and all the year souns 


LOOK FOR NON-REFILLABLE BOX—THE “BOX THAT LOX.” 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which 
has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. mple Free. 


S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. 


( Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mali. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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e watched the gentle hours go past, 
That strange, bright afternoon—our last 
Forevermore in the old place. 
Surely the moments moved apace! 
To-morrow we would mark the beat 
Of the unresting city street, 
Would answer to the call that stirred 
Our still content; to-day we heard 
Over and over, as one hears 
A patient clock’s appointed word, 
“The long, long years—the long, long years.” 
It sounded in our hearts the cry 
Of a forsaken heritage, 
As we stole out to say good-by 
In a last pilgrimage. 


All down the bordered walk quaint bands 
Of roses reached detaining hands ; 

The white gate would have stayed our feet; 
Outside, the clover, summer-sweet, 
Ruffled and rippled through and through 
With every vagrant breeze that blew. 

We chose the grassy lane unwound 

To the low-lying meadow ground— 
Cup-like between the hills and dim 

With blue air simmering to the brim. 

The corn-field, next. ’Twould not be long 
Before those sturdy ranks and strong, 
Weary and old and dispossessed, 

Pitched quiet tents for rest. 

A step beyond, the north wood spread, 
Fair canopied and carpeted, 

Its secret ours, that, yearly here, 

Spring came, an eager pioneer 

With a low call to bud and bird, 

Before the world was sure she stirred. 
The very breath of things stood still; 
Above, the old house on the hill, 
Brooding and tranquil, with its high, 
Straight chimneys climbing to the sky, 
Seemed gravely watching, guardian-wise, 
Looking with clear, unshuttered eyes. 
“Dear home!” We lingered on to see, 
Secure, forgetting utterly. 


So led the path, a circling way 

Golden with light of passing day. 

At the gray fence the bars were down, 
The orchard wore a ruddy gown; 

Tall daisies, fair and slender-stemmed, 
Shouldered low bushes, berry-gemmed ; 
Wild honeysuckle, tangle-tied, 

Set fragrant pitfalls far and wide, 

Up to the boundary hedge. And there, 
Leaning to read the sunset sky, 

We saw below us, suddenly, 

The little graveyard square. 

So solemn, so serene a thing! 

Our mute eyes met, remembering. 


She sobbed, “‘Ah, think, when we are gone 
He will be sleeping here alone— 

So little and so lonely here 

When night like this is creeping near!”’ 
The cedars swayed in sighing way; 

On her bowed head their shadow lay. 
My words were weak. She understood 
How heaven held his babyhood 

Safe, happy, where it might not miss 
Our ministry: she granted this. 

Each promise was a comforter, 

Naming him with the holy dead... . 
And yet, when all was told, she wept, 
“‘We laid him here once while he slept!” 
Unto the mother heart of her 

It was his cradle bed. 

“Nay, at the last we cannot go. 
Whatever takes us, weal or woe, 
Henceforth for all the years to come, 
This shall be home!” 

We met the twilight hand in hand, 
Groping across the darkened land, 

Past the hushed wood, the dreaming corn, 
The windless clover; by the worn 

Old way that but an hour before, 
Restless, uncertain, we had trod, 

And entered in and shut our door— 

We and home and the little child, 

And the peace of God. 


THE GOD OF THE “SLASHINGS.” 


se oung man, what 

you say is super- 

stition. If there 
isa God, He never lived 
in Russia; and if ever 
there was a Christ, He 
has been dead a long 
while.’’ 

So to the student - 
preacher spoke the stern 
and bearded man in the 
“‘slashings.’? And the 
young man could only say, ‘“‘The God Whom 
you did not know in Russia, I trust you will 
find in this land more free; and the Christ 
Whom you think of as dead, I hope you will 
find to be living, and your nearest Friend.’’ 

Into a land twice desolated and thrice de- 
serted came these exiles from oppression, find- 
ing a home where conditions of life are stern 
and forbidding. 

Into it first had come the lumbermen. They 
had cut down the majestic pines that had ruled 
that land for millenniums, leaving it to grow 
up in thick brush round most tenacious stumps. 

Then followed the miners. They had dug 
the rich ore underneath. 

Then came American, Scotch and English 
immigrants, and toiled for years at the stumps. 
But the stumps had taken strong hold of the 
clay, and the fires that had charred them pro- 
tected them from decay, and the immigrants of 


























English speech gave up the unequal contest, 
and most of them moved away. 

At last into the wilderness came exiles from 
less-favored parts of Europe,—men with whom 
nature had been stern and man unmerciful,— 
and these people set to work stolidly and deter- 
minedly to gain a living in that inhospitable 
land. Some of them had been revolutionists 
in their own land, and still lived in dread of 
capture and of return to spend their remaining 
days in the depths of Siberian mines. Little 
they asked save the right to live and the means 
of earning a living. When the student-preacher 
came to them for a summer, they listened to 
him as to one who told a strange message, far 
too good to be true. 

How did they learn that God cared for them? 
It can hardly have been through the eloquence 
or logic of the young preacher, although he gave 
them of his best in the occasional visits he made 
to one and another of the settlements. It was 
more his interest in his work and in the people 
for whom he was working that touched their 
hearts with a sense of kinship, and made them 
wish to believe his words. 

The children attended his Sunday-school, 
and their parents, at first stolidly acquiescent, 
grew willing, and then themselves became 
interested. And when the season ended, and 
the young man returned to college, and some 
one had to care for the Sunday-school, the 
same man who had risen to confute him when 
he first came among them rose and confessed 
his faith in the God Whom he had found, and 
told how that faith had given him new hope 
for his own life and for that of his children in 
the land of God and of freedom. 


* ¢ 


HOW A RACCOON THINKS. 


hat animals do not reason is the uncompro- 

mising conclusion reached by Mr. E. T. 

Brewster in an article printed in McClure’s 
Magazine. Incidentally, he finds that men do not 
often reason, and that many of the processes 
which they dignify by that word are not reasoning 
atall. Some of the experiments on which his 
conclusions rest are amusing as well as instructive 
—this one, for instance, with a raccoon. 

The animal was fed from a box with an outward 
swinging door, which he learned to open in one 
second after it had been fastened by a bolt on the 
left side. The bolt was removed, and the door 
closed by a lever on the right side. Imagine for a 
moment what a man would do; then compare this 
with what the coon did. 

Although the bolt had been removed, the coon 
to work away at the place where it had 
been, trying to push a where nothin 
was. He rolled over and over in the violence o 
his efforts, until he actually stood on his head to 


work. Then by accident his left foot slipped off i 


the corner of 
leased the door. 

The next time he was hungry, like a wise coon, 
but not like a wise man, he got in front of the box, 
stood on his head, and pawed the corner of the 
box until his foot slip again. Eight times he 
followed this procedure; then he discovered that, 
after his hind foot struck the lever, an added push 
with his fore paws “a to —— matters. 
At the twenty-eighth trial he discovered that 
standing on his head was not an essential part of 
the process. Nevertheless, he still persisted in 
pat ng his hind foot on the lever before pushing 

it down with his fore paws. 

In short, the coon hit upon the proper action b 
pure accident. Then, being a clever little beast, 

e kept oy iy many of these random move- 
ments as he could remember. Being clever, he 
used his hand to help out his foot. Being also 
scatterbrained, he forgot on the twenty-eighth 
attempt to stand on his head. 

Obviously the coon did not reason. Yet if the 
right man seen him for the first time when he 
was making the hundredth trial, and after he had 
forgotten to stand on his head, and forgotten to 
use three re. and forgotten everything else ex- 
cept to put out one hand and push, what a story it 
would have made! 


box, and hitting the lever, re- 


* ¢ 


HOW HE BROKE IT TO HER. 


anny Wilmarth was a brakeman. One day 

while his train was on a side-track at a 

town in Ohio, another train that was doing 
some switching on the same track suddenly 
bumped into the caboose on the rear platform of 
which Danny was standing, and he was severely 
bruised. He was taken to a local hospital, where 
it was found that his injuries were so serious as 
to necessitate his remaining several weeks for 
treatment. At the end of a month he surprised 
his mother at her home in Pittsburg by walking 
into the house on crutches. 


ar Danny!” she exclaimed. ‘What is the 
matter? What has happened to you?” 
” , I wrote and told you, mother,” he an- 
swered, with a grin. 
“No, son, you didn’t. All you wrote was that 
g to quit railroading for a while; 
t you had found something else to do, and tha 
it was an indoor job. You didn’t say a word about 
getting hurt, or anything of that kind.” 
“T surely did, mother. I told you what hap- 
e 


ned to me. 
“You surely didn’t!” 
Ran | did I say I came to be staying in that 


“You said you happened to be caught there 
between trains.” 
“Well, I was.” 
* @ 


A STRAIN ON CHARACTER. 


0 sport in the world, so Doctor Grenfell, of 
Labrador, declares, can compare with 
winter-driving with a team of a dozen dogs. 

This is his vivid description of the sport, quoted 
by James Johnstone in “Grenfell of Labrador” : 


Although there is no harder work when driving 
over a rough country, yet the beacing cold, the 
exhilarating brightness of the reflec light from 
the snow, the difficulty of getting badly hurt, 
however sharply one shoots a mountainside or 
even tumbles over a cliff; the absence of damp or 
moisture, the fact that one can travel anywhere in 
soft, light moccasins and in such clothing as is 
most conducive to agility, without any reference 
to conventionality, all help to vanquish any real- 
ization of labor on a long trip. 

There is infinite scope for skill in choosing, 
tending and training your dogs, also for bo 








in driving; and all 
ne craft of the woodsman is called for in crossing 

miles of virgin country, where, at any time, any 

wrong turn will surely mean a night in the open. 

a a temperature of forty degrees 0 
rost. 

oa also teaches one what boxing is said 


e= and physical stren 


ach — self-control; for of all the trials of 
temper one can be called on to endure, the worst 
is, given a glorious a, ds travelling, and when 
one is in a hurry, to have one’s dogs run wild 
listening to nothing, not watching anything, but 
tangling with every stump and tree and biting at 
everything that comes in the way. 

As one man told me, when I asked him what 
kind of a team he had, “I’s had to give ’em up, 
sir, though I loved they well enough. Good dogs 
be that wild it is too hard for to be a-handling of 
’em and be a Christian, too, sir.” 


LONES 


78. 
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t 
We) 
By thay John G. Neithardt |_” 


he gray light dies; the fog shuts down; 
The street lamp flares and sputters ; 
The rain sighs through the huddled town 
And mumbles in the gutters. 


The emptied thoroughfares become 
Weird streams of hazy light. 

They issue from the dusk and, dumb, 
Flow on into the night. 


The snarling trolley grumbles past, 
Its snapping wire glows; 

Again where yon pale light is cast 
The hackman’s horses doze. 


In vain the bargain windows wink, 
The passers-by are few; 

The grim walls stretch away, and shrink 
In dull electric blue. 


But oh, far over hills and dells, 
The cows come up the lane, 

With steaming flanks and fog-dulled bells 
Atinkle in the rain. 






* ¢ 


OLD STYLE AND NEW. 


T> subject on Mrs. Pry’s mind was the “‘inde- 
pendence” of the young woman who had 
nursed her in a recent illness. ‘Not a thing 
would she do outside the sick-room; ‘it wasn’t 
customary,’ she said, when I asked her if she 
wouldn’t take hold with the washing. And she 
had to have her three meals reg’lar, and never 
once did she offer to eat ’em in the kitchen, or say, 
‘No matter. I’ll stand up in the pantry with the rest 
of you,’ not even when I was the sickest, and 
she knew Maria and Em’ly had it all to do. 


“She never went into the kitchen except to cook 
what little I ate, and to ‘sterilize’ everything she 
could lay her hands on. 

«Good land!’ I said one day, when I saw her 
— up things I’d barely touched and start- 

coe e kitchen. ‘I haven’t got anything catch- 


Edo you s’pose she stopped? No! She gave 
her head, with that doll’s cap, a toss and started. 

“And if I ever said I couldn’t swallow iny medi- 
cine, she’d go right on measuring it, then under 
my head her arm would go, up it would come, and 
before I could shut my teeth, down the medicine 
would go and I’d be back on the pillow! All with- 
out a word—that’s what made her so exasperating. 

“And when she did say anything it was gen- 
erally impudent. I couldn’t sleep n pnts, I was in 
such 1 pain, = when I wasn’t I was lonesome and 
Ww 


an " 
“Well, one night, “long towards morning it was, 
I was telling her about Uncle Ezra Whitin’ court- 
ing his second wife—my mind kind o’ run on the 
ny a gt how his children held out against it, and 
e had to be so sly about it that he didn’t dare 
unlatch her gate, going or coming, but stepped 
over the fence so’s not to make a mite 0’ noise, an’ 
how she never saw him to the door or an 
like that. I —— Miss Ames was mighty quiet, 
and I turned my head, and there she was—as eep! 
“*T thought you were a trained nurse!’ I said. 
“*T am not trained to keep awake night and 
day!’ said she, like a yg 
“What do you think of that?” demanded Mrs. 


sympathetic murmur ran round the room, 
but there was no direct reply to her challenge. 
“And we paid her,” added Mrs. Pry, “‘twenty- 
one dollars a week! We used to pay old Mis’ 
Rogers five and her fare both ways. An’ she’d 
take right hold my tapes ype = preserving, 
anything that came up; and if an y died, she ‘d 
stay on through those first heart-breakin hours, 
and you felt that warm, soothing hand o’ hers 
holding you up. And as for a thermometer, and 
‘taking your temperature,’” concluded Mrs. Pry, 
in a pean of praise, “‘she lef’ that to the doctor, like 
the natural nurse that she was.” 


* ¢ 
“SAM” HOUSTON. 


erhaps no more original character has ever 
been in the United States Senate than “Sam” 
Houston. He was most conspicuous in the 
history of Texas between 1836 and 1845. Later, he 
represented that state in the Senate. In the pages 
of “Memoirs of a Senate Page” is an account of 
the man as he appeared in that body. He was the 
product of the Southwest at a time when life there 
was the life of “the border.” The picture given 
shows what the rough nurture of campaigning can 
yield. 


Sam Houston was one of the gentlest and most 
kindly natures I have ever known. He was a true 
friend and a gallant gentleman. Day after day, 
during spare moments, he sat there in his seat 
carving hearts out of soft pine wood. They were 
pieces about the size of the hand. 

When he had completed one of these works of 
art, he would summon a page, and pointing toward 
some fair spectator in the gallery, would ‘say, 
“Give this to that lady up there, with General Sam 
Houston’s compliments.” 

Needless it is to add that these souvenirs were 
ney accepted and highly prized. 

The blocks from whic! ey were whittled were 
especially prepared for the general by the Senate 
cabinet-maker. 

Ait _ church the aisles would be choked with 
mee at the close of service, waiting for a chance 

get near the big Texan who always occupied a 

w near the pulpit. And there he would stand, 

is commanding figure wrapped in a Mexican 
blanket in cold weather, meeting the people as 
they came forward, speaking kind and sensible 
words to each one, from the lowest to the highest. 

He was a Pay fun-maker. Once, in Apri , 1856, 
he related the following story in illustration of a 
point in debate : 

“Tt reminds me, Mr. President, of a trial which 
took place near here, before a magistrate who 








was endowed with a Fw rtion of common 
sense and considerable integrity, but not a highly 
educated man—not a metaphysician. When the 
arties appeared before him, after hearing the 

stimony on the side of the plaintiff, seeing a good 
deal of excitement round him, he ordered the 
court to adjourn, and went out hastily with some 





ustle. 

*“ ‘Oh,’ said the people, ‘stop, stop, squire! You 
are not goin - 

“*Ves,’ said he, ‘I have heard enough.’ 

“<«But,’ they said, ‘you have heard only one-half 
the case.’ 

“**Ves,’ replied he; ‘but to hear both sides of a 
case always confuses me, and I cannot give my 
decision. I am off!’” 


* ¢ 


jJIM’S FIRST SPEECH. 


he meetings which Sam Jones, the famous 
| Georgia preacher, used to hold at his bush- 
arbor tabernacle at Cartersville were gen- 
erally unique and picturesque, and it was not 
always the preacher himself who made them so. 
On one occasion he invited a woman who had 
established a very useful and successful school 
for the untaught boys from the mountain regions 
of the South—the ‘‘poor-white” children—to come 
and explain her work to his audience. 


She came, but she brought with her one of the 
brightest of her boys, for she told Mr. Jones she 
did not believe in a woman’s speaking in meeting 
when a man could be got to do it. e@ preacher 
was skeptical of the boy’s ability to get through 
with his speech, for he was evidently very nervous 
over the ordeal; but the young woman insisted, 
and Jim had his chance. 

The youngster started in with the speech that 
he had written and learned word for word. Hedid 
very well until he began to enumerate the build- 
ings that the school possessed. 

We have a recitation hall, three dormitories, a 
barn and a omy wang he declared. Then he 
paused; the next thin itten. 

The only way out t occu to him was to 

‘o back and begin his speech all over again. This 
he did, and by and by he came again to the build- 


ings. 

We have a recitation hall, three dormitories, 
a barn and a poultry-yard,” he said. Again there 
was a dead stop. Everybody was by this time 
deeply intere in his struggle, there was 
profound silence in the tabernacle. 

A third time the speech was begun, and a third 
time the fatal poultry-yard was reached, and it 
proved as hard to get by as before. Mr. Jones 
winked at the teacher and smiled at the audience. 
He was enjoying it ne 

——— furiously, but ‘‘game” to the last, Jim 

a fourth time. This time the excitement 
as approached the poultry-yard was intense. 
There was no laughter, Dithough afew smiled. 

“We have a recitation hall, three dormitories, 
a barn and a poultry-yard,” said Jim. The 
silence was almost painful, but this time the 
treacherous mneuacey Spseaee submissive, and Jim 
went bravely on with the rest of his speech. 

en he finished, Mr. Jones told the audi- 
ence that they had come as sheep to. be sheared, 
and must help this needy school, now that they 
had heard one of its boys make so eloquent an 


appeal. 

Tits making these boys lifters and not leaners,”’ 
he declared. ‘Don’t forget the poultry-yard that 
Jim has struggled over. Everybody must help by 

ving a hen. If you ean’t give a hen, give a 

ozen eggs at least.” 








* ©¢ 


INHERITED SPORTS. 


f ever young folk lived happy lives and had 
| especially good times on extra occasions, the 

Dutch boys and girls in both Old and New 
Netherland certainly did. Besides St. Nicholas’ 
day, on December 6th, there were Christmas, 
New-year’s day, Twelfth-night, Easter, Pinxter, 
Kermis, and school holidays and feast-days coming 
pretty steadily throughout the year. Mr. W. E. 
Griffis, author of “The Story of New Nether- 
land,” says that all kinds of games, especially 
winter sports, were in high favor. 


Holland is the land of skates and sleighs. Chil- 
dren and young poopie hardly learn to skate; 
they begin it naturally and keep it up all their 
lives. ether for fun or in _ or to go to 
the market, to church, to weddings or funerals 
they move by rapid transit on steel. A pair o 
skates is a passport to comradeship. 

Every habit and each trick known on Holland 
canals or ponds were reproduced on the Mohawk 
and Hudson. There was the ice-boat, or sailboat 
on runners, sometimes reduced for swiftness to a 
long plank with cross-pieces for seats and with 
skate irons. Equipped with mast, canvas and 
pome courage, it seemed to race with the wind 


self. 

As for coasting, wherever flat Holland could 
show a hill or slope, or Friesland furnished a hem! 
or artificial mound, there were the boys and girls 
at fun. the ice, lady or lass sat in a hand- 
sleigh, while husband or swain pushed as he 
8 


All this shows the reason weg Newburg-on-the- 
Hudson and Albany and the hills of Dorp are so 
famous for coasting, and the North River for ice- 
yachts; and why, from the first generation of 
settlers, the Dutch-American towns were noted 
for sledding, sleighing and skating. 


o * ¢ 


A SWEDISH VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


t is always interesting to observe how the 
| habits of a nation impress writers from 

abroad. A sharp-tongued correspondent of a 
Swedish paper, the Svenska Dagbladet, thus com- 
ments on some of the peculiarities of English life 
and manners. Those who know England better 
will not take the comments too seriously, and will 
see something to commend in some of the things 
which the writer condemns—notably in the fresh 
air in the railway-carriages. 


English cleanliness is much spoken of. The 
Englishman must have a great deal of water to 
wash with. A quantity must be splashed all over 
the room, and in particular there must be a _ 
pool near the wash-stand. When an Englishman 
washes his face, in seventy-eight cases out of a 
hundred he simply takes the water in his hands 
and blows it all over the floor. 

Englishmen are mad over fresh air. The ex- 

ression may seem ironical to those who know 

ow in London one does not so much breathe the 
air as swallow it. Tramway car windows stand 
open the whole year round, and there is no eoumiey 
like England for the prosperity of dealers in cough 
and cold medicines. . 

Hygiene may ney to be perfect in London, 
but they still say that much remains to be done. 
Spitting is not allowed in the 


arks, at least not 
near the seat. I have foun 


that one of the 


cheapest and best places for spitting is the British 
Museum, where it costs only ten dollars. On the 
Great Eastern Railway it does not cost more the 
first time, but afterward the price is twenty-five 
dollars a time, in direct opposition to the usual 
business principles of discount. 
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Ha, ha, hee! 
Who are we? 


Freshmen just on earth, you see. 


Patty-cake, patty-cake, 
Baker’s man! 
We shall talk as soon ’s we can! 
Do, do, do! 
Ma, ma, ma! 
Ho, ho, ho! 
La, la, la! 
Babyland! Babyland! 
Ha, ha, ha! 


— Ze 


A MATCH STORY. 
By Gertrude L. Stone. 


hil tried two matches before he succeeded 
p in getting one to burn. 

‘*T do wish we had some decent 
matches !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘Decent matches!’’ laughed grandma, whose 
lamp Phil was lighting. ‘‘I wonder what you 
would think of the very first matches I can 
remember, or, better still, of the first your 
grandmother’s mother used. I have heard her 
tell about them, and I don’t believe that lamp 
would be lighted now if you had had to use 
one of them. You would still be down on the 
hearth lighting your match; that is, if there 
wasn’t any fire in the fireplace that you could 
use,’” 

‘“‘Tf there wasn’t any fire I could use?’’ 
repeated Phil, in a puzzled tone. ‘‘Why should 
I need any fire to light a match? I’d strike it.’’ 

‘*But the match wouldn’t strike; it wasn’t 
made so it could,’’ replied grandma. 

Phil put away the broken and burned matches, 
pieked up the big Angora cat, and settled him- 
self in a big chair. ‘‘If you’ll tell about the 
matches that wouldn’t strike,’’ he said, in his 
most persuasive tone, ‘‘I won’t fuss to-morrow 
night if I have to try three.’’ 

Grandma smiled and closed her book. 

“*You couldn’t strike them, Phil, because 
they were not tipped with anything that would 
light from scratching it. Think of a match six 
inches long! That was the way they were 
made, and there was nothing but sulphur put 
on for the tip.’’ 

‘‘What good were they if they wouldn’t 


_ Strike?’’ asked Phil. 


“Oh, a great deal,’’ answered his grand- 
mother. ‘‘If you had some fire on hand you 
could light a ‘spunk,’ as they called them, very 
quickly, for sulphur blazes in a twinkling ; and 
you could carry your match from lamp to lamp, 
instead of bringing the lamps or candles to the 
fire. Of course there are other things that light 
as quickly as sulphur. Paper does; but burn- 
ing paper isn’t very pleasant to handle. The 
way in which these matches were most useful 
was in lighting new fires, I think. People 
tried to keep fire on hand in those days, when 
a new fire was so hard to kindle, but if a new 
one had to be lighted it was a pretty fine thing 
to be able to use one of these spunks that you 
think were no good. To get a spark from flint 
and steel was no little trouble, and then this 
spark must be caught in a tinder-box—a box 
full of stuff that would kindle easily, but not 
blaze, stuff like—like—rugs,’’ she added, with 
a meaning smile. 

Phil understood. Only that morning he for- 


got to put up the brass fender, and a spark 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 





Goo, goo, goo! 
Who are you? 
Everything to us is new! 





JUNIORS. 


from the open fire had left a little round hole in 
grandma’s hearth-rug. How sorry he had been! 

‘*Now if you had wanted some new fire,’’ 
grandma went on to say, ‘‘and had put the 
sulphur tip of a spunk down on that little 
burning spot, puff! you would have had a 
blazing match. Soon the wood of the match 
would have caught, and you would have had a 
new fire started. Think how much easier than 
to blow and blow to coax the burning tinder to 
light a piece of wood. 

‘*People thought these matches wonderful 
helps, even if you couldn’t strike them; but 
they did not have to use them a great while, 
because somebody thought of something better. 
I can just remember the next kind. They were 
tipped with sulphur and something else, but 
those, too, could not be lighted by scratching 
them. People lighted them by dipping them 
in a bottle. Strange way to light a match, 
wasn’t it? That bottle was the most mysterious 
thing in the whole house to me. It was filled 
with asbestos. You know what asbestos is, 
don’t you? That queer kind of rock that is so 
very stringy and will soak up water or oil or 
any other liquid? This asbestos was soaked in 


sulphuric acid, a strong chemical that made the | our grandchildren could possibly have anything 


match tip blaze when it touched it. I always 
wanted to watch when my father lighted a 
match. Down went the match into the bottle. 
Just as soon as it touched the wet rock, fizz! 





Rattle, tattle, bang! 
Clatter, clatter, 
clang ! 
Bring a dish, 
Bring a spoon — 
We shall make a racket 
soon. 
Hoppity, hoppity, hum! 
Hear us as we come. 
Take us up! Take us up! 
Put us on the floor 
And we shall walk 


In a few months more. 





SENIORS. 


we had a light. The first of these matches we 
had I’ve heard my mother say cost twenty-five 
cents for eighty-four.’’ 

Phil gasped, as he thought of a time in the 
year when he wanted lots and lots of matches. 
**T never- could have saved enough money for 
a good Fourth if I’d had to buy my own 
matches,’’ he said, with a sigh. 

**You could have pieced out a match or two 
with a slow-match of rotten wood,’’ said | 
grandma, comfortingly. Then they both laughed | 
to think how times have changed. 

“I was quite a girl,’’ continued grandma, | 
‘twhen we had our first friction - matches, | 
matches that light by scratching on a rough | 
surface, I mean. I am afraid you would not | 
have thought them ‘decent matches,’ but I | 
thought them very wonderful. They would | 
not strike with a little easy scratching on the | 
bottom of your shoe or the under side of a table ; | 
instead it took a very rough surface, and we 
had to scratch hard. We used sand-paper, 
folded two rough surfaces together, held the 
paper tight, and drew the match between the 
layers. And for all that, we thought these 
matches so fine that it never occurred to us that 





better.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Phil, laughing, as the supper- 
bell sounded, ‘‘ perhaps these new parlor- 
matches of yours are pretty decent, after all.’’ 








THE WATCH-CAT. 
By Ray Russell Jewell. : 
And all the field- mice fear to 


At night you see me out on guard; 
The watch- cat brave am I. 
My fierce green eyes, my pricked-up 
ears 


Let no marauders by. 


There’s not a wicked lightning - bug 
Nor night - moth, howe’er rash, 


Would dare my claws. I am so quick 
I’d have him in a flash. 





pass 
Within our garden gate. 

Behind a tree, as still as death, 
They know I lie in wait. 


I crouch behind the shrubbery 
Or pace the shadowy yard. 

No fear this household ever feels — 
The watch-cat is on guard. 


















SOPHOMORES. 


Rah, rah, rah! 
Re, re, re! 
We're as big as big can be! 
See us walk! See 
us smile! 
We've been grown 
up 
Quite a while! 
S-e-n-i-o-r-s | 


—— ee ae 


PUZZLES. 


1. ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
When the words are guessed and written below 


| one another, the zigzag will spell a legal holiday. 


A primate. A beverage. To repose. A farm 
product. Aninsect. Ancient. An expression of 
contempt. Atoy. Asong. Areceptacle. Succor. 
Merry. An animal. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1. 
A well-known exclamation in history. 

My 123 is a leader of thought; my 15678 isthe 
home of a small insect; my 1094 is the term of a 
golfer; my 51311 is to obtain; my 14121617 is a 
useful conveyance. 

Il. 
A well-known quotation. 

My 1543 is a measure; my 5678 is to have lost 
comms: my 12910 is what we must do to de- 
cipher this puzzle; my 1221 is seen in pet, and 
is a small mark; my 1117181920 is a vision; my 
131416 we do before we sleep; my 222324 is on 
your garment. 

3. CHARADES. 
z 
My first tells of relief or grief, 
hough it’s as light as air; 
In many different lands my last 
Is kept with fast and prayer. 
King William was of old my whole, 
A quality most rare. 
Il. 
My first’s a place for sweet repose, 
How blest it is the weary knows; 
3 | next’s a feast one gives his friend, 
th dainties sweet their joy to lend. 
My whole, my second, too, may be 
A pretty thing one likes to see. 
III. 
Best of companions my first is found, 
Go where you will the earth around ; 
To my second no such praise can fall, 
There’s no one can say he likes it at all. 
Too much of my first, and my whole you'll be, 
A useless man you will often see. 
IV. 
From one and two a ry! sound 
In contact with the last is found ; 
My first alone is a word of power; 
My third is useful every hour. 
10 comes to my whole has reached great 
glory, 
His work shall live in song and story. 
v. 
My first the poor printer regrets, not the boy ; 
My second expresses a mild kind of joy. 
My whole as collector wins surely his way, 
For the old adage says those who dance must 
him pay. 


4. FRACTIONAL ENIGMA. 
To one-fourth of rush add just as much hush; 
One-third of a bat and one-third of a mat; 
Then one-fifth of clock and one-fourth of rock, 
With one-fourth of rule, and as much of mule. 
The whole is a man on discovery bent, 
Who started out with royal consent. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Bent, tent, cent, vent, dent, went, pent, 
sent, lent, rent. 11. Nest, best, test, zest, pest, 
lest, jest, rest, west. 


2. Spin, in, ace, less, spaceless. Dear, ear, ally, 


dally. 
3. 1. Boy, cot — boycott. 1. Toe, back, O— 
tobacco. 111. Corn, wall—Cornwall. 


























PATROLLING A TELEGRAPH- LINE IN AFRICA 
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F a party of young Americans were voy- 
] aging across Africa in an air-ship, they 

would see near Lake Nyassa a long lane 
in the tropical: forest, stretching ‘northward 
twelve hundred miles, from the Zambezi River 
to Ujiji, in German East. Africa. 

This long lane looks like a pale green ribbon 
on the darker green of the equatorial woods. 
And if the air-ship were flying lew enough, as 
low as a flock of wild ducks, the party. weuld 
perceive that the lane was really the werk of 
human hands. They would see the stumps 
where the trees had been cut and the tree trunks 
lying prone, and notice that it was uniformly 
seventy-five yards wide. Exactly in the center 
of it is a row of symmetrical iron poles, sixty 
yards apart and fifteen feet tall, and from pole 
to pole runs a bright, glistening wire, coming 
up from the southward farther than the eye 
can see, and extending northward to the horizon. 

This is the African transcontinental tele- 
graph, constructed by Cecil Rhodes as a part 
of his scheme for a railway seven thousand 
miles long, from Cape Town to Cairo. 

If our air-ship party had made this voyage 
in March, 1908, and had crossed the telegraph 
lane to the north of Lake Nyassa, about midway 
its length, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
they would very likely have espied a solitary 
human being, under a green umbrella, tramping 
from one iron post to another, now and then 
climbing one, perhaps, or stopping to tighten 
a wire stay from a near-by stump. 

Not quite solitary, however, for at that par- 
ticular time, following him, or perhaps going 
on ahead, was a singular companion, which also 
had a little pack on its back, but did not carry 
a green umbrella. That was ‘‘Cousin Bill.’’ 
And the solitary line-tender was the present 
narrator, making his rounds and earning his 
modest wages as a telegraph patrol. 

How I came to be in this far quarter of the 
world is of little consequence. I had been there 
and thus employed for two years. 

Iron telegraph-poles are used because in Cen- 
tral Africa the white ants would eat up wooden 
ones. Each pole consists of two sections, an 
iron ‘‘shoe’’ set in the ground and the pole 
proper, fifteen feet high, which stands in the 
‘*shoe,’’ and is stayed by wire guys. Staying 
is necessary to keep buffaloes and 
elephants from rubbing the poles 
down. 

I first made Cousin Bill’s ac- 
quaintance one day, while I was 
eating my luncheon in the shade 
of a spreading incense-tree. A 
crag thirty or forty feet high 
bordered the lane here, and near 
by was a spring of fairly good 
water. That day I had a little 
donkey with me to carry wire 
for new guys, and I had turned 
her loose. 

While eating, I heard a guttural 
exclamation, and glancing round, 
espied two baboon visitors twenty 
or thirty yards away up the crag. 
They were observing my occupa- 
tion with interest. _ 

Their appearance did not 
greatly surprise me. I knew there 
was a colony of these eynocephali 
living among the cliffs not far 
away; I had often heard them 
holding morning and evening 
powwows. 

I held up a banana to them in 
token of a desire to be friendly, 
and the female said, ‘‘Hah!’’ and 
made a movement to come down 
for it; but he whom I afterward 
named Bill uttered a dissuasive 
note, at which his companion 
turned and regarded him steadily. 

I continued to hold up the 
banana, however, nodding and 
chattering to them ; and presently 
Mrs. Chacma swung down the 
rocks and toddled shyly forward. 
She grasped the coveted fruit in one very 
human - looking brown paw, then clambered 
back up the rocks. They divided it very 
fairly. 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Chacma I saw no more for 
some time; indeed, I never saw both again; 
but about three weeks later, while lunching at 
the same place by the spring, I heard a low 
remark up the crag, and saw Bill sitting there 
all alone. 

I soon noticed that he was moping and very 
woebegone. When I held up a banana, how- 
ever, he swung slowly down, toddled forward 
and took it. But he certainly looked seedy ; 
and I noticed that he had been torn in several 
places on his arms and flank. 


‘*Why, old man,’’ I said, ‘‘what’s the matter | pass. 


with you—and where’s the missus ?’’ 

He sat still and looked at me, the picture of 
abject misery. 

Evidently a tragedy had taken place. He 
looked’ wretched; he appeared weak, too, and 
badly used up. In this land of venomous 








serpents I always carry ammonia and a little 
flask containing cognac for emergencies. There 
could be no possibility of fostering habits of 
intemperance in Bill. 1 took the flask from 
the hamper, saturated half a hard biscuit, and 
proffered it. 

Bill took it gravely, smelled it, and ate it; 
his woebegone winks seemed not quite so long. 

1 put up the flask, strapped the hamper, and 
made ready to resume my trip. ‘‘So long, old 
man!’’ I said, and moved on. 

Glancing back, I saw Bill standing up quite 
erect, gazing after me, and I could not help 
smiling. When I glanced back again, he was 
coming on, but in a noticeably hesitant manner, 
as if he felt the impropriety of doing so without 
an invitation, and was quite prepared to drop 
back at the first intimation of displeasure on 
my part. If I had shouted back to him to be 
gone, I am sure he would have turned about 
at once. When I beckoned to him, he closed 
up and kept pace with me for three hours. 

Some may say that Bill followed me for more 
of the ‘‘medicine’’ in the flask; but if so, he 
never alluded to it, and I never gave him any 
more. 

Four days later he joined me again for a 
considerable distance. After that he went with 
me frequently. I came to look for him when- 
ever I passed the crag by the spring. Then 
one day three‘of his chacma folk saw him going 
away with me, and made trouble about it. I 
never clearly knew why, but they followed us 
for several miles, jabbering and reviling him, 
apparently, for associating with me. Bill was 
plainly much concerned about it, and never 
went home after this. 

Evidently his people had told him never to 
show his head among them again. I could see 
that he felt it keenly; time and again that day 
I caught him regarding me with a kind of 
imploring look, as if he would say, “‘You are 
all I have now.’’ Really, I was sorry for 
him, and tried to make it up to him as well as 
I could. 

Bill certainly knows many things which a 
man does not. For example, he knows when 
a storm is coming, and warns me with three 
little grunts and a steadfast look. How he 
knows it I cannot say, but he is really a walking 





DARED NOT TURN TO RUN FOR MY CARBINE 


barometer. He also knows when a leopard is 
near, and makes a sound which I have come 
to know instantly. 

If elephants are in the vicinity he utters a 
kind of short laugh; but if there is a crocodile 
lurking in a fen which we have to pass, he 
tries to keep me back. 

There have been old man-eating lions in cer- 
tain districts along the telegraph lane ever since 
1899, when the lane was cut through, and there 
were sO many blacks at work. Old lions do 
not roam about the country like younger, hunt- 
ing lions; they live mostly in one place. Bill 
knows where they are. In several localities on 
the line he always evinces eonsiderable anxiety, 
and keeps the donkey close to my heels as we 


The section of the line which I was now 
tending ran, as I have said, through a tropical 
wilderness. The only open tract was at a 
distance of about eleven miles from Mkompira 
station ; here there were dry, grassy plains two 
or three miles in length, covered with white 








anthouses. There were ‘several hundred of 
these ; and on first emerging into the open land, 
one might have taken it for a great native town. 
For many of these conical ant-hills are thirty 
feet high, some even higher, and they may 
be a hundred feet in circumference at the 
base. : 

One forenoon in July we were passing through 
this silent city of the Termitide, the donkey 
with her hampers following me in charge of 


Bill, stopping when I stopped to look to a guy |.. 


or an insulator, then coming on behind, when 
directly ahead of us a file of seven or eight 
hyenas went gadding across the line. They 





appeared to be in a great hurry ; and I at ong 
surmised that a lion or 
a leopard had made a 
kill not far away during 
the night, and that the 
hyenas were gathering to 
get their share. 

The ugly striped brutes 
had hardly disappeared 
at the edge of the forest 
to the west of the open 
tract when a prodigious 
outburst of yelling and 
snarling made it evident 
that whatever had at- 
tracted them was not far 
away. 

Although hunting is 
not my business here, I 
have now and then shot 
a wildebeest or a duy- 
ker-bok for food, or a 
leopard for its skin; and 
as work was not press- 
ing that day, I got my 
carbine from its sheath 
beside the donkey’s pack- 
saddle, and went to see 
what was going on. Working forward from 
one ant-hill to another, toward where the out- 
ery was loudest, I reached the border of the 
forest near a group of lofty incense-trees, and 
peeping through the undergrowth, espied a big 
mob of hyenas and wild dogs leaping over a 
brown mound of something or other, which at 
first view I was at an utter loss to make out. 

I fired among the hyenas, and as they went 
scurrying away, I caught the white gleam of 
ivory in the brush, and on going nearer; found 
that the mound-like object was the carcass of a 
large tusker elephant, and that a little beyond 
it lay the dead bodies of two others. 

What had killed three elephants there in a 
group was a mystery to me at 
first. Not hunters, evidently, or 
they would have secured the val- 
uable tusks. 

On looking about more atten- 
tively, however, the puzzle re- 
solved itself. 

Down the trunk of one of the 
large incense-trees, close by the 
carcasses, I saw a long furrow in 
the bark, extending deep into the 
fresh-splintered wood. It was the 
downward track of a thunderbolt ; 
and I now remembered that on 
the afternoon before there had 
been an unusually fierce thunder- 
storm. The elephants had been 
standing under this clump of 
trees, and that one thunderbolt, 
leaping outward from the tree 
— had killed all three of 


— looking the beasts over, I 
found that two of them were 
male elephants, with fine sets of 
tusks, one very long and heavy, 
and that the third, although a 
female, had small, short tushes 
that would weigh at least ten 
pounds each. 

My first anxiety was to secure 
the prize before prowling blacks 
should discover it; and bringing 
up the donkey with Bill, I set 
to work to extract the tusks. 

One who has never tried to 
break up an elephant’s skull can 
have little idea how firmly the 
tusks are fixed in the huge, bony 
mass. My tools consisted only of 
a small hatchet, a little steel crowbar and a 
knife. With these I pried, chopped and twisted 
for more than three hours before I got the tusks 
out. 

Bill could not understand why I was work- 
ing so hard for mere dry, white bones; he sat 
wrinkling his brows, regarding me with thor- 
oughly puzzled looks, as if afraid I had gone 
crazy. But as all along I occasionally did 
things which he saw no use in, he silently 
acquiesced in it as being yet another of my 
foolish performances, and confined himself to 
watching ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ to keep her from wander- 
ing off. 

It was a rather fine thing in ivory when at 
last I got the tusks out. As weighed, when 
finally sold at Blantyre six months later, the 
largest tusk tipped the scales at one hundred and 
eleven pounds; the other of that set weighed 
ninety-eight pounds. 

The other smaller set weighed seventy-four 
and sixty-seven pounds, respectively, and the 








tusks of the female elephant twenty -two 


pounds, three hundred and seventy-two pounds 
altogether, which netted me a very pretty 
sum. 

At the time, owing to the weight of the tusks, 
I was obliged to bury the larger ones near by, 
and so transport them later, one by one, down 
to Mkompira station. It was while going there, 
six days afterward, that we met with the ad- 
venture that resulted in losing our donkey, 
Elizabeth 


That day Bill was much disinclined to ap- 
proach the place, and remained behind, making 
a number of noises in his throat which I knew 
to be his danger-signals. I am not a believer 
in ‘‘ape language,’’ but Bill has undoubtedly 
seven or eight different 
vocal signals, uttered for 
the most part as warn- 
ings of danger. When 
‘anything is particularly 
pleasing to his palate in 
the way of food, he nearly 
always gives expression 
to an unctuous little 
grunt of approbation. If 
the food is bad, he says 
so right out at table, so 
to speak, in a succession 
of short, dry yaks. 

I had come to have so 
much respect for Bill’s 
sagacity that when I 
heard his warning notes 
I stopped the donkey 
while yet a hundred 
yards from the incense- 
trees, and taking my 
carbine, went slowly for- 


“ COUSIN 
BILL.” 


By this time the hye- 
nas, wild dogs, jackals 
and servals, along with 
the ants, had devoured most of the elephant 
carcasses. The huge skeletons loomed up amid 
the grass, the contour of each vast thorax and 
set of ribs being still unbroken. 

A few hyenas were skulking about at a little 
distance, but I remembered afterward that I 
saw none gnawing the bones. I imagined that 
they had already stripped them of everything 
eatable. 

To be on the safe side, I threw a few sticks 
and clods among the skeletons, and then, as 
nothing stirred, turned aside, where I had 
buried the tusks. But immediately I caught 
sight of a python lying coiled. asleep in the 
grass, near the root of one of the trees. As 
baboons abhor every kind of serpent, I sup- 
posed that this was the cause of Bill’s reluc- 
tance to approach. These pythons, however, 
are quite harmless; I did not deem it worth 
while to waste a cartridge shooting it, and went 
back for the donkey. 

I had buried the tusks just in the edge of the 
forest, fifty yards, perhaps, from the largest of 
the three skeletons, and now led the donkey 
there, my purpose being to unearth one of them 
and lash it across her pack-saddle. My carbine 
T put in its sheath again on the donkey’s back, 
but took the precaution to tie her halter lightly 
to a bush hard by. 

The tusks were but slightly covered with 
earth and rubbish. I got up one of them and 
lashed it across the saddle. Before untying 
the halter, however, curiosity to have another 
look at the sleeping python led me to approach 
it softly again. 

As I stood there, observing the reptile’s 
smooth, polished, mottled skin and the mazy 
circles of its coil, something suddenly stirred 
the skeleton of the tusker elephant, a few yards 
off. Glancing that way, I saw a lioness and a 
large whelp jump out from under the arched 
ribs, as from a cave; and the ugly snarls with 
which both greeted me showed that they meant 
mischief. 

It was a bad fix to be caught in. I dared not 
turn to run for my carbine, but I did take some 
long, rapid steps backward toward the donkey, 
the lioness crouching and gliding forward, snar]- 
ing frightfully; and I had nearly reached the 
foolish little beast when she pulled away from 
the bush, and wheeling round, dashed past me 
with the notion probably of getting back to the 
open land, where Bill was sitting on an ant- 
hill. 

The pack-saddle knocked me aside; and the 
next instant I saw the young lion on the don- 
key’s back. She ran on with him, out among 
the ant-hills, however, lamenting as only a 
donkey can; and after glaring at me an instant 
longer, the lioness turned, and with three 
mighty bounds through the brushwood, joined 
in the chase. 

Poor Elizabeth did not get far. They pulled 
her down, pack-saddle, carbine and all, a little 
way out inthe open. Ata safe distance among 
the ant-hills I had to witness the spectacle, and 
out there Bill joined me with a look that said 
**I told you so’’ almost as plainly as if he hed 
spoken the words*audibly. 

We went back to Luanapa station for fire- 
arms; and the next morning the two missicn- 
aries returned with us to the scene of my 
adventure. The lions had gone their ways, but 
half a dozen hyenas were picking the donkey’s 
bones. The pack-saddle had been dragged away 
to a distance of seventy or eighty yards, and 
mostly torn to pieces; but the carbine, the task 
and my tools lay scattered about in the grass. 
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orporation Tax.—July 2d, after four 
Coe debate, the Senate, by a vote of 45 
to 31, substituted the corporation tax amend- 
ment, framed in accordance with President 
Taft’s recommendation, for a proposal to levy 
an income tax; and then, by a vote of 60 to 11, 
adopted the amendment. Eight of the votes 
against the corporation tax amendment were 
cast by Republicans and three by Democrats. 
+ 


ncome Tax.—July 5th, by a unanimous 

vote, the Senate adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the submission to the states of an 
amendment to the Constitution authorizing the 
federal government to impose an income tax. 
If the House should adopt this resolution by a 
two-thirds vote, the amendment’ will be sub- 
mitted to the states, and must be ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of them. 


* 
ee. Indictments.—The federal 
grand jury at New York has returned in- 
dictments against the American Sugar Refining 
Company as a corporation, and its president, 
six of its directors and two lawyers as indi- 
viduals, charging them with conspiracy in 
restraint of trade under a criminal clause of 
the Sherman antitrust law. The charges are 
based upon the closing of the Segal plant at 
Philadelphia, and the penalties provided by the 
law are a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year in the 
case of individuals, and a fine of not more than 
$5,000 in the case of a corporation. 
. ca 
litical Assassination at London.— 
At'a public gathering at the Imperial In- 
stitute, London, July ist, an Indian student 
named Dhinagri shot and killed Lieut.-Col. 
Sir William Hutt Curzon Wyllie, political aide- 
de-camp to Viscount Morley, Secretary of State 
for India, and Dr. Cawas Lalcaca of Shanghai. 
The killing of Doctor Laleaca was apparently 
not premeditated ; but the murder of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wyllie was deliberate and unprovoked, 
and is recognized as a political crime arising 
from the anti-British agitation in India. 
* 
ational Pinances.—The excess of expen- 
ditures over revenues for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th was $89,811,156. Large as 
this is, it is $24,000,000 less than the deficit 
officially estimated last December. ‘I'here was 
a gain of about $15,000,000 in customs receipts 
and a falling off of $5,000,000 in internal reve- 
nues as compared with the preceding year. 
Altogether, the receipts were $3,000,000 more 
and the expenditures $37,000,000 more than in 
1908. * 


eatery cay A Disturbances have oc- 
curred in Colombia. A portion of the 
army his révolted against the government and 
captured several cities. It is supposed that the 
hostility of the revolutionists is direc*ed against 
President Reyes, who is absent in Europe, on 
account of his advocacy of the tripartite treaty 
between the United States, Panama and Co- 
lombia. ® 


J gis Hamid, ex-Sultan of Turkey, is to be 
brought to trial before the Turkish high 
court of justice for his:share in the revolt of 
April 13th. There are grave suspicions that 
the ex-sultan was not only responsible for the 
outbreak at Constantinople, but that he insti- 
gated the massacres of Armenians in Asiatic 
Turkey ; and the decision to bring him to trial 
is the result of the investigations of the court 
martial which has been inquiring into the revolt. 
® 

ussia and Persia.—<As disorders continue 

throughout Persia, and the Shah seems to 
be neither willing nor able to establish a stable 
constitutional government, Russia is preparing 
to send a military expedition to Teheran, the 
Persian capital. The Russian government finds 
an added reason for this movement in the fact 
that Russian trade between the Caspian Sea 
and Teheran has been seriously interrupted. 
There is an agreement between Russia and 
Great Britain under which each is to respect 
the other’s interests in certain parts of Persia, 
and Russia will not occupy Teheran except 
with the approval of Great Britain. 

& 


Gorwe Earthquake Shocks at Messina 
and Reggio, July 1st, overthrew many of 
the walls which were left standing after the 
catastrophe of last December, and created a 
panic among the people. Only two persons, a 
mother and child, are known to have been killed. 
* 

Cu and the Powers.—It is officially 

announced that when the international 
troops are withdrawn from Crete at the end of" 
July, foreign guard-ships will be stationed in 
Cretan waters to protect the Turkish flag and 
to assure the maintenance of tranquillity. The 
Turkish minister of foreign affairs has assured 
the Chamber of Deputies that the government 
will maintain Turkish sovereignty over the 
island after the powers have withdrawn from it. 




















owing-Wells.—There are three remark- 
able examples of what are called blowing- 
wells, three miles from Norwich, England. 
They are about 100 feet apart, 3 feet in 
diameter, and from 70 to 80 feet deep. At 
present they contain no water, but alternately 
they blow out and draw in air, the suc- 
cessive states of expulsion and inhalation of 
air each lasting several consecutive days. The 
force is sometimes sufficient to blow off an iron 
dome placed over the opening. When one of 
the wells inhales it sucks in leaves and other 
objects. There is a local belief that the weather 
can be forecasted by the intensity of the blow- 
ing. A scientific observer suggests that the 
phenomena may be connected with the atmos- 
pheric pressure, or, perhaps, with the rise and 
fall of the water in the river Yare, which is 
about two miles away. The wells are 140 feet 
above sea-level, but the elevation of the river is 
only four feet. e 


he Value of Bees. — According to the 

estimates of the Bureau of Entomology, 
the annual production of honey in the United 
States amounts to the value of $20,000,000. But 
their production of honey is not the most valu- 
able service that bees render, for according to 
the same authority their work in fertilizing the 
blossoms of fruit- trees is worth more than 
$20,000,000 every year. Because of the recent 
development of contagious diseases among bees 
it is recommended that apiculture be not popu- 
larized, but rather that it be confined to special- 
ists having a sufficient financial] stake in the 
business to insure proper attention to the health 
of the bees. a 


—— Photography.— Following the recent 
troubles in Morocco, the French marine 
has developed the art of aerial photography by 
means’ of cameras towed toa great height in 
the air by kites sent up 
from war-ships near 
the coast. Photographs 
of Casablanca and 
Mogador have thus 
been made, enabling 
the engineers to chart 
the topography of the 
surrounding country 
with much exactness. 
The experiments of 
Captain Saconney have 
shown that a camera 
weighing 25 pounds can easily be sent to a 
height of from 1,000 to 1,200 feet. Special for- 
mulas permit the caleulation of the relative 
distances and levels of all points shown In the 
photographs. e 


laminum Dust.—A recent accident at 
Furth, near Nuremberg, demonstrated the 
dangerous properties of aluminum dust when 
mixed with air. In a shop where powdered 
aluminum is employed to give a metallic coating 
to paper, an arc-lamp that had been neglected 
melted its support and fell, thus bringing . fire 
into contact with thealuminum dust. A violent 
explosion resulted, killed two workmen ‘and 
injured several others. When aluminum powder 
burns it produces an extremely high tempera- 
ture, a fact which is the basis of the method of 
soldering steel rails with the aid of burning 
aluminum. e ° 


he Bacteria of Mustard.—If a mustard 

-cup is left open the mustard soon loses its 
savor. The reason is popularly supposed to*be 
that the ‘‘strength’’ is evaporated in the air, 
but Monsieur Kossowitz has shown that the 
change is due to two kinds of bacilli inhabiting 
the mustard. Fortunately they are aerobic, 
that is, they must have air, consequently they 
are not active if-the mustard cup-is kept: closed. 


Pgs penn Paint.—The growing exclusion 
of lead from paint on the ground of its 
poisonous character has led to the introduction 
of graphite as a substitute, particularly in the 
place of red lead in the painting of iron. Mixed 
with linseed-oil, graphite protects the iron well 
against rust, and is much cheaper than red 
lead. So many new uses have been found for 
graphite, which not long ago was employed 
almost exclusively for the manufacture of lead- 
pencils, that large quantities are now made 
with ‘the electric furnace, the natural deposits 
of the mineral-not being sufficient to supply the 
demanil, ~~ e 


b* paces of Repetition.—Prof. Ira Remsen 
recently declared that one of the principal 
defects “in the teaching of chemistry is the 
abserice of repetition. ‘“There is a little about 
a great number of things, as oxygen, hydro- 
gen, chiorin, ‘nitrogen, phosphorus, each being 
treated as sémething new with no reminders. 
. . - Wedo not learn a game by being told how 
to play and then trying it once. Repetition is 
largely lacking in science teaching.’’ The drill 
element, characteristic of the teaching of lan- 
guages and mathematics, is needed. 
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Chest of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Es : w 
| Vintage Pattern, Heavy XS Triple Plate , 
URING the past sixteen years, in which we have been offer- 

* ing the always acceptable 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware, & 
our subscribers have never had such an opportunity as we are 
now able to present. Think of it! A Twenty-Four Piece Set 
of Silverware in a beautifully lined Oak Chest, all given in 

® — return for a little work for The Youth’s Companion. LJ 

I » 
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THE CHEST OF SILVERWARE contains the following pieces: 

6 Medium Knives, Solid Handles. 6 Medium Forks. U 

* 6 Dessert Spoons. 6 Teaspoons. 

Each piece is of the 1847 Rogers Bros. XS Triple Plate grade, which is 
three times heavier than the 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware offered previously. 
We offer the beautiful and popular Vintage Pattern, French Gray finish. 

| THE OAK CHEST measures 9x 10% inches, and has a smooth, |] 
polished finish. The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate and 
fastener. The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated pull. 

The Chest is beautifully lined throughout with dark green satin, and has 
U fitted positions for each piece of the Set. U 
! LIMITED OFFER t 
For Only Five New Subscriptions 
The Chest of Silverware complete will be given I 
| to any Companion subscriber for five new sub- 
scriptions, obtained and sent us between July 22 
and October 1, 1909. Sent by express, charges 
to be paid by recipient. Value $15.00. 

es = 
PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise 
Payments and the Perseverance Reward which are usually allowed for five 

new subscriptions. No additional article, therefore, will be allowed when T 
the Chest of Silverware is selected. The new subscriptions, which may be 
sent us one or more at a time, will be placed to the credit of the sender 
until the full number has been secured. 

ey Cae. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. | 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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TH'S COMPANION, is an illns- 
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y pare Squaily. 
ii subscri ption ce is 4 1.75 @ year, in advance 
Entered at the Post-Ofhice, nm, Mass., as second- 


class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woot? issue of the paper, 
—, h eight pages constitute a complete 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Soe may begin at any time during 


emai for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa po to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 


Payment for. The Compe meme cain sent by 
Ihail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

by oe the date after the address on your paper, 

which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The sous Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FLOATING KIDNEY. 


Ce of the bugaboos of the pop- 
ular imagination which has 
caused much unnecessary suffering 
is what is known as a “floating 
kidney.” The word “bugaboo” is 
used deliberately, because for one 
case of genuine floating kidney there 
are scores that are simply the 
figment of a nervous imagination ; in fact, there is 
no physical disorder that can be so easily imagined 
into existence. In the case of a confirmed nervous 
patient who has run the gamut of all the ills to 
which “nerves” are heir, if the name of floating 
kidney is mentioned the symptoms will promptly 
put in their appearance. 

There are, of course, some genuine cases which 
may give rise to much physical discomfort and 
even pain. The normal kidney is held in its place 
by the outside shell of fat which covers it, although 
all kidneys are more or less movable. When a 
well-nourished individual suddenly loses a great 
deal of flesh, the condition of floating kidney may 
very well be the result, because this shell of fat is 
reduced and the organ loses its natural support. 

The condition will be more noticeable in people 
who wear corsets or very tight clothing round the 
waist, or in those whose abdominal muscles for 
any reason have become relaxed. It is quite 
possible for this condition to exist without any 
symptoms at all, especially if the patient has been 
kept in ignorance of it. 

The symptoms, when they do appear, consist of 
pain in the side, dyspepsia and extreme nervous- 
ness. 

In most genuine cases of this trouble the loose 
kidney will be only part of a general abdominal 
relaxation and displacement, and any effort at a 
eure must therefore include all the other organs 
involved with it. 

Sometimes a case of floating kidney will cause 
paroxysms of severe pain, with nausea, vomiting, 
chills and fever, and general collapse. These 
cases, happily, are not frequent, and are thought 
to be due to the kidney being so loose as to be 
able to twist round its own ureter, that is to say, 
the tube which leads from it to the bladder. . In 
these extreme cases an operation may be neces- 
sary in order to “anchor” it. 

Occasionally a kidney may be dislocated by 
heavy lifting or straining. 

The treatment of most patients is that which 
brings the general nutrition up topar. The gaining 
of a few pounds of flesh will often work wonders, 
and will sometimes be greatly assisted by the 
temporary use of a properly fitted support, and 
the allaying of nervous fears. 





* ¢ 
THE PASSING OF THE EVENING LAMP. 


rs. Holland was a young person with progress- 

ive ideas, but her husband was at times a 
great, although affectionately endured, hindrance 
to her wishes. “I wish you could hear him talk 
about the old kerosene-lamps they used to have 
when he was a boy,” she remarked to her sister- 
in-law one day. “Did you like them so much?” 

“Oouldn’t abide them, my dear,” was the prompt 
and gratifying reply, “but men always like a lamp. 
I can remember the way ours used to smell when 
it was on full blast, of a winter evening, and how 
father would wriggle in his chair and look over 
his shoulder, then slap his paper down and attack 
the lamp. ‘Isn’t there any oil in this thing,’ he’d 
ask, ‘or does the wick need trimming?’ Of course 
James has forgotten all that.” 

“Yes, indeed,” and in spite of herself a smile 
began to creep round the corners of Mrs. Holland’s 
mouth. “He says he particularly remembers the 
atmosphere of that old sitting-room, how lovely 
and peaceful it always was, and last night, when I 
handed him a copy of the Happy Home Magazine, 
he turned away from the front page, where there 
were two highly tinted young people with heads 
close together and shoulders overlapping, to gaze 
at an advertisement on the last page. 

“See that!’ he said to me. ‘Father, mother, 
grandmother and four children, all gathered round 
that tabie, reading something. That’s a good old 
kerosene-lamp! Do you suppose they go trapesing 
out nights—twitch a button or two and go, leaving 
a pitch-dark house? No, ma’am. That lamp’s 
filled and trimmed for a long home evening. You 
see there are still some families who’ve held out 
and kept their old lamps. Suppose they were 
sitting round under electric bulbs—would they look 
like that—or feel like that? No, they wouldn’t!’” 

“Poor James!” said the sister-in-law, smiling. 

“But the thing I didn’t dare tell him,” whispered 
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Mrs. Holiand, as if her James might be close at 
hand, ‘“‘was that the group round the table was 
looking at an advertisement of the Light-All Elec- 
tric Company! He hadn’t his reading-glasses on, 
so he didn’t see the fine print. Poor James!” 
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NOT BIDDING FOR FAME. 


he kind and desty of an unknown man 

who saved a small boy’s life have furnished 
the New York correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune with a human little story. 


Bertie Kavanagh, who is seven 
to Central Park one afternoon la‘ 
boat on Conservatory Pond. In reaching out too 
far from the rd walk, he tumbled in. Johnny 
ne. eight years old, was the only person who 


saw 

“Bertie’s > the ~~ and prey 1? i 
Johnny, as he up to several other boys who 
were interested in in their own boats. 

The boys could see nothing of Bertie, and none 
of them dared venture into the lake. "A man in 
overalls was sitting on a bench a short distance 
away, and one of the boys told him what had 


—— 





ears old, went 
ly to sail his 


the newspaper he had been 
readin =< won with the messenger. He jumped 
= oo nes and all, and felt about the bottom with 


mhe ane was breaet-high. After a time he felt 
something, and reaching mn, 5 he found the boy 
clinging "é some roots at the bottom. He press 
the boy’s grasp and pI him to the board 
walk. A policeman came down on the run, and 
sent for an ambulance. 
“What's your — and address?” the police- 
man asked the rescu 
“What seueense does it make who I am?” re- 


to get it on the records,” said the 
policem: 
“Gwan with your records! I’m no hero. I got 
kids of me own home with the old woman,” said 
the man, as he squeezed some water from his 
clothes and started for the park entrance. 

The ambulance surgeon resuscitated Bertie. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE LESSER OF TWO EVILS. 


n the first Sunday of their visit in Chicago, a 

writer in the Washington Herald says, the 
successful merchant escorted his parents to a 
fashionable church. Some of the hymns were 
familiar, and in their rendition the visiting pair 
contributed heavily, with the credit for volume in 
favor of the father. 


Although not always in correct time, and some- 
times in a py yet the joy of the good couple 
leaped forth in toda of raise, and they: did not see 
the giovering, tool ooks of — worshipers or the 
flushed face o devote 

“Father,” 0 Seed the ioe a that afternoon, 
while his mother was taking her accustomed nap, 
“in our churches the congre a La] very little 
singing; it is left entirel e choir.’ 

“T know, my boy,” sai the old gentleman, as he 
lovingly placed a d on his son’s shoulder, ‘that 
it was very embarrassing to you this morning, but 
if Lhadn’t sung as loudly : as did the people would 
have heard your mother.” 





* ¢ 


SHE OBEYED ORDERS. 


arelessness in the use of language is quite as 
reprehensible as carelessness in cookery, and 
with a literal-minded servant in the case, it may 
accomplish the same results. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Ledger tells of a Southern woman 
who was leaving her home in a great hurry and 
wanted to remind her negro maid of some apples 
baking in the oven. 
*“‘Watch when the apples naam Chloe!” she 
called, as she was leaving the house. 
en she returned there was a pan of burned 
and charred a — on the kitchen table, but Chloe 
was placid an 
“Dem apples burned at just eleven o’clock this 


morning, ma’am,”’ said Chloe, complacently, “‘for I 


noticed the time ’ particular.” 
* @¢ 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


f Sabbath-breaking north of the Tweed, says 
a writer in the London Chronicle, there is the 
story of the Scot and his wheelbarrow, which has 
been fathered upon Sir Archibald Geikie. Donald 
was hammering away at the bottom of his barrow 
when his wife came to the door. 
“Mon,” she said, ‘‘yu’re kin ° 
by wull Ld neebours - adpasageleatite 
“Never min ¢ neebours,” said the bus . 
Co 
"7 ju na! 8 vera wrang to wurk - 
bath!” expostulated the good wife. poy: 
use screws.’ 


THE PATIENT MULE. 


ig kind-hearted woman was very solicitous 
about a certain mulé belonging to Erastus 
Pinkley. The mule had a sad and heavy appear- 
ance, and never looked more dejected than when 
its proprietor brought it up with a flourish at the 
front gate, says a writer in the Washington Star. 
ty me oh abuse that mule of yours?” she 
n’ sakes, Taiss, ” answered Mr. Erastus, “I 
oak say not! Dat mule has had me on de 
defensive foh de las’ six years.” 


inguts 


THE TOILERS. 


ie: English language is full of subtle meanings 
and unexpected turns. Not long ago a man 
asked an acquaintance a number of questions 
about his business. 


aa. many people work in your office?” he in- 
“Oh,” said the other, carelessly, “about t 
thirds of them.” s rire 
® ¢ 


NOT GUILTY! 


he unable seaman referred to by the American 
Thresherman probably thought he was being 

d of “ ing up the bedclothes.” 
mr... -": cael Amateur Sailor—Let. go that jib- 


Unenthusiastic Landlubber, who has been de- 
fring! into acting as crew—I’m not touching the 





“Ye ought to 





WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN CURE 
and Purest and Sweetest of Emollients 
for Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
is Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sieep, and point to a speedy cure of infants, chil- 
dren and adults when all else fails. (Adv. 


Just ask for a generous M bottle; ‘3 in ON, | 7, and 


polishes all oho and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 


niture. Write 3 in One Oil Company, 43 Broadway, New York. 


Pens that Write Right 


apg sr nem R hair lines and 

even is onl whén 
the pen is perfect. the smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents’ postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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If you have 
never 
eaten 
Minute 
Tapioca 
dessert 
a treat 
awaits 
¥ jy! 
Try it 
to-day. 


Minute 


and offer it in this manner, 


Package Makes 6 Quarts. 


one pint, and the Minute Cook Book Free. 
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> 
Tapioca 
A delicious, wholesome dessert of 
exceptional food value that every- 
body likes. We have eliminated the 
-day feature of cooking tapioca, 
which 
requires no soaking. Quickly cooked, 
always light, easily digested, delicious. 


For grocer's name and 4 cents we send enough for 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
136 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
































Played on your own machine, no matter 
whether it’s a Columbia or not, Columbia 
Double-Dise Records will give you better 
music, longer gorviee. and a different selec- 
tion on each side of the dise. We guarantee 
that the material oo in their composition is 
of better quality, finer surface and more dur- 
able texture than that entering into the man- 


N7, Tribune 


DEALERS IN ALL 
Dealers Wanted — Exclusive selling rights 





ardiless of their cos 

+0 to the nearest , and then don’t 
take “No” for an answer. Get Columbia 
Doubdle-Discs, or go elsewhere. Write us and 
we <4 give you 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 


Building, New York. 


Headquarters for Canada— 40 Melinda Street, Toronto, Ont. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
given where we are not properly represented. 


Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones — Double-Disc and Indestructible Cylinder Records. 


ufacture of disc yocerds of any other make, 














* Leather Travelling Bag. 





ADE of cowhide, English tan 

grain finish, 15 inches long, 
with leather lining, leather inside 
pocket, leather-covered frame, brass 
lock and key, two brass snap locks, 
leather handle. Both material and 
workmanship are first class. It is 
an excellent Bag at the price. 


The Offer. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for two new subscriptions and $3.35 
extra. Price $6.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 
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BY LUCILE LOVELL 


he door of Van Rensselaer Fry’s shoe- 
shop was kept ajar by a whetstone, which 
served the double purpose of letting out 
the heat from his raging little stove and letting 
in the March wind. But despite the keenness 
of the entering current, the shop seemed suffo- 
catingly hot to Mr. Fry. As he bent over a 
block of paper, which he held on his knees as 
he would have held a shoe, he swept his moist 
brow and neck again and again, with a gesture 
at once determined and despairing. 

Why, he mused, for the hundredth time that 
morning, had he ever undertaken to woo Widow 
Elsie Mears in verse? 

Not that he lacked the feeling essential to 
such impassioned enterprise. He could conjure 
up a vision of his lady in mid-air with surpri- 
sing ease, but as soon as he bent over that block 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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nodded approval. ‘‘What you want, of course, 
is skilled labor, and I don’t pretend that I’ve 
got the particular build of mind required; but 
if there ain’t anything in the contract forbiddin’, 
I don’t know but what I could tinker up what 
you’ve written so’s ’twould fill the bill.’”’ He 
spoke hopefully, and Mr. Fry’s expression 
lightened. ‘‘How far you got, Van R. ?’’ 

‘* ‘Whene’er I see,’ is the line,’’ said Mr. 
Fry. ‘And against it I’ve set what you might 
call her points. See?’’ 

**T see,’’ said Silas, intelligently. ‘‘You’ve 
taken her apart; now you want to put her 
together again.’’ 

‘*That’s just my idea !’’ 

From the block Mr. Fry passed him Silas 
read : 

‘**Whene’er I see—shiny eyes, black or 
brown, very dark. 

** *‘Whene’er I see—shiny hair, golden —’ ’’ 

**It’s nearer sorrel,’’ corrected Uncle Benny. 

‘* *Whene’er I see,’ ”? Silas resumed, 
‘**mouth, sweet. Whene’er I see —smile, 
sweet. Whene’er I see—lady mine—’ ’”’ 

‘*Too familiar, perhaps?’’ interjected Mr. 
Fry. ‘‘What’s your opinion, Silas?’’ 

**Can’t tell till I settle on the beat,’’ Silas 
replied, professionally, bending to his work. 

In the silence that followed, 
Uncle Benny took two golden 
russets from his pocket and 
held them out to Mr. Fry. 

‘*Take your pick,’’ said he. 

**Keeping well,’’ observed 
Mr. Fry, trying to speak ap- 
preciatively. 

Uncle Benny nodded. He 
had already bitten into his 
apple. 

Mr. Fry did not want 
apples. With a mind deep 
sunk upon itself, he was gloat- 
ing over the possibilities of 
collaboration. He sat as in 
a dream, scarcely hearing 
Silas’s hard breathing, which 
resounded in the little shop. 
Suddenly the breathing ended 
in an inarticulate sound in 
the nature of a snort, and 
Silas, rising violently, flung 
his paper and pencil across 
the floor. 

‘There ain’t a verse in 
her !’’ he cried. 

“I almost got one,’’ re- 
proached Mr. Fry. 

Silas glared. ‘‘All those 
‘Whene’er I sees’ and Ben’s 
chompin’ would put any man 
out! Why you promised verse 
I can’t see! If your veins 
wasn’t clogged up with break- 
fast food o’ your own cookin’, 








“ FACT IS, THE WIDOW MEARS HAS SET OUT 


TO BE COURTED IN VERSE.” 


of paper the vision slowly faded, leaving a pale 
void. In short, his thoughts, although glowing, 
were persistently shapeless, ang as he thought 
on Mrs. Mears’s dark, bright eyes and pleasant 
voice his conceit of himself suffered. 

‘*Tt’s in her,’? he muttered, at last, ‘‘but not 
in me.’’ 

He jumped up and kicked his way to the 
door through an encircling drift of paper, 
meaning to insert a second whetstone by the 
side of the first. 

But at that moment a small, weathered face 


on an elongated red neck was thrust through 


the opening, and the rest of Silas Foster’s 
body followed. 

With Mr. Foster was ‘‘ Uncle’’ Benny 
Pratt, who immediately began wagging a bald, 
amiable countenance at the scattered papers. 

**A proper lot o’ bills!’’ he remarked. 

**Ain’t bills !’? Mr. Fry said, curtly. 

“T want you should look at this,’’ Silas 

Foster began. 
Fry snatched the extended boot and 
tossed it into the snarl of small tools. The 
action appeared to give him ease. He pushed 
two chairs forward with hospitable gesture, 
and sat down again on his bench. 

‘*Fact is, the Widow Mears has set out to 
be courted in verse,’’ he said, with the desper- 
ate openness of a shy man. 

“Don’t do it,’? advised Uncle Benny. 
‘‘She’ll sure hold it over you in years to come. 
I speak as a married man.’’ 

**?Tis an inspirin’ combination,’’ Mr. Foster 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘A nice woman and a 
tidy little property.’’ 

Mr. Fry sighed. ‘‘’Tis too large for me.’’ 

“Copy out something,’? Uncle Benny sug- 
gested. 

_ “It must be original—out of my natural feel- 
ings.’’ 

“I'd resk it,’? said Uncle Benny, with a mild 
leer. ‘‘Elsie ain’t one o’ your readin’ women.” 

‘Only lay it on thick enough, and I’ll war- 
rant she’ll never ask the author’s name,’’ sup- 
plemented Silas, knowingly. 

Mr. Fry frowned. As a bachelor of hitherto 
uncaptured fancy, he was a vessel fashioned 
for probity undiluted. 

“Pll build on solid ground or not at all!’ 
he said, stoutly. 

To this sentiment Silas, to gain private ends, 


you’d go over ’n’ put it 
straight to Elsie Mears—take 
it or leave it!’’ 

‘*Yes, I guess so!’’ said 
Uncle Benny, with a chuckle: ‘‘It takes an 
old bach to tell another to speak up!’’ 

‘*How did you go about it?’’ Silas swiftly 
retorted. 

Uncle Benny’s mild, pale eyes narrowed 
reflectively. 

‘*We used to meet somewheres every night. 
Strange,’’ he mused, still marveling at love’s 
instinct, ‘‘but we never missed each other, 
goin’ or comin’! I do’ know’s I remember 
anything else to speak of till we stood up in 
Minister Barden’s parlor to be married. All- 
fired clost it was, an’ my dicky bound right 
| acrost the back o’ my neck!’’ 

Silas laughed. ‘‘I guess there’s some that 
couldn’t do as well as that !’’ 

Silas ignored Uncle Benny’s challenge and 
turned to Mr. Fry, who hung, brooding, over 
the stove. 

‘You go ’long over,’’ he advised. ‘‘Straight 
talk’ll carry a woman along like a cork on a 
wave.’ 

‘*Think so?’’? Mr. Fry questioned, timorously. 

Silas made a gesture of impatience. 

**Go ahead,’’ he said. ‘Ben ’n’ I’ll sit here 
till you come back.’’ 

Mr. Fry took his cap and rushed out without 
a word. 

**How d’ you s’ pose she’ ll take it,’’ wondered 
Uncle Benny, ‘‘to ask for verse and get plain 
talk ?”’ 

‘*Don’t know,’’ Silas returned, indifferently. 
‘*What I want is my boot to-morrow sure. I 
want to go fishin’ through the ice.’’ 

‘*Was that what you was up to?’’ asked Uncle 
Benny, his eyes full of wonder under his wrin- 
kled forehead. ‘‘Well, I don’t hold with such 
shrewdness—too much like politics for me.’’ 

They spoke no more. Silas, whose indiffer- 
ence masked considerable uneasiness, finally got 
up and looked out of the window. Uncle Benny 
mended the fire. 

‘*He’s comin’ !’’ said Silas, at last. 

**How does he look ?’’ 

**Same’s ever.’’ 

Uncle Benny said straw-colored men never did 
show anything, one way or tother; and Silas 
admitted it. Then Mr. Fry opened the door. 

‘*She’ll have me,’’ he said, from the thresh- 
| old, a deep gratification creeping over his face, 
| ‘*in six weeks or so.’’ 
| Unele Benny winked at Silas. ‘ Slap-o, 











eh?’’ he said. ‘‘Well, out with it, Van R.; 
what did you say ?’”’ 

Mr. Fry looked blank. His long lank cheeks 
reddened slowly ; then a new sense of dignity, 
which the humblest of men feel in the first flush 
of accepted love, came to his relief. 

“IT said the usual thing, I guess. At any 
rate, it is all right, and it ain’t becomin’ to 
parade such—such intimate things.’’ 

When they had left him and set off home- 
ward, Mr. Fry’s thought sped backward. 
What had he said? He could not recall a 
single word. But she had understood and 
answered. One thing he knew. He had found 
Elsie’s waist and then her lips. Here his 
thought broke off short. He realized that he 
was a very happy man, which is better than 
knowing how such a wonderful condition has 
come about. 

The two men kept together till they reached 
Uncle Benny’s house. Silas declined an invi- 
tation to enter, saying he was going to look up 
bait. 

“I’m glad it turned out all right,’’ he said, 
graciously. ‘‘It looked one time as though I’d 
have to walk over to the Corners with that 
boot.’? At the kitchen door Uncle Benny was 
met by a rich odor of hot spices from a large 
black cake which his wife was turning out of 
its pan on to oiled paper. 

**Bet you can’t guess who’s goin’ to step off 
now,’’ he said, with the smile of a man who 
feels a momentary eminence over his wife. 
‘*Elsie and Van R.’’ ; 

His wife uttered a triumphant ‘‘There!’’ as 
the cake glided smoothly into position. ‘‘This 
is her weddin’-cake,’’ she continued, placidly. 
**She never has any luck with hers, so I said 
I’d try it this time. Han’some, ain’t it?’’ 

Uncle Benny stared. ‘But he just spoke!’’ 

**Cake has to be kept six or eight weeks, to 
ripen,’’ explained his wife. 

**But _ | 

Mrs. Pratt smiled into her husband’s face. 

**My land, Benny,’’ she said, pityingly, 
‘*you don’t suppose Elsie expected Van Rens- 
selaer Fry to do that writin’ stent, do you? 
She had to do somethin’ to get him started up. 
We timed him just right.’’ 


* ¢ 


TO BE ARBITRATED. 


he intuition of women is a wonderful affair, 

and few men can fathom its depths. The 
masculine mind is more likely to judge a person 
by his conversation and his general bearing 
than by an ‘“‘ indefinable something’’ which 
often proves to be a very definite nothing. 
A writer in the Atlantic Monthly narrates a 
little experience he had with his wife. Fortu- 
nately, they were so much of the same mind 
about other matters that this disagreement caused 
small friction. 


In my business I am thrown with all sorts 
of men, mostly good, honest fellows,—gentle- 
men, I call them,—and I often bring one of 
them home to lunch; and then when I see 
—_ at dinner, I ask her what she thinks 
of my friend. 

**Didn’t you like Robinson?’’ I ask, encour- 
agingly. **He’s a bully chap, honest as day- 
ieht,? 


She merely raises her eyebrows. 

‘‘My dear Jack, I do not question Mr. Rob- 
inson’s integrity—but have you noticed how 
his teeth are set in his.gums? No gentleman 
ever has teeth like that; they are sometimes 
worse, but never just like that.’’ 

I ought to have noticed Robinson’s teeth, of 
course, but, taking heart, I next bring home 
my friend Brown—a man of perfect refinement, 
according to my gross standards. 

‘*Well, how about Brown?’’ 
inquire. 
fellow ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, he is a little like a gentleman,’’ 
she replies. ‘‘But his hair, Jz It grows 
just the way the hair of clerks in shoe-stores 
grows—right up out of his head. It’s common.’’ 

**It is very common indeed for hair to grow 
right up out of one’s head,’’ I say, feeling 
myself to be quite clever, in spite of Cynthia’s 
pitying smile. 

Jones is then brought to the bar of judgment, 
and banished because he answers Cynthia’s 


”’ I tentatively 
‘**Don’t you think he is a gentlemanly 


offer of salad with the words, ‘‘Thank you, 
not any.’’ hi 4 ‘ 
Gray committed social suicide by saying, 


**Pardon me,’’ instead of ‘‘I beg your pardon’’ 
—an gygacentiy unpardonable offense in itself; 
and ite, my trump card, proved himself, i 
not a knave, at least a fool, by referring casually 
toa man of our acquaintance as ‘“‘a gentleman 
whom we all know.’’ 

In my masculine stupidity I asked Cynthia 
to call on my partner’s wife. 

“Why my poor Jack,’’ she said, after her 
visit, ‘ did you never see that Mrs. Black is 
simply veneered? She’s not solid mahogany at 
all. Her ‘cultyour,’ as she calls it, keeps 
peeling off and showing the raw material under- 
neath. Why, when her husband introduced 
me to her, she shook hands, and simply said, 
‘Mrs. Green,’ and added that she was glad to 
see me in her home.’’ 

Cynthia continued: ‘‘She has evidently been 
told that perfect ladies make three distinct words 
of ‘notatall,’ instead of running them all to- 
gether, as most of us do, and that it is diction- 
ary elegance to speak of one’s ‘nevew.’ ’’ 

‘Well, but her husband, now,’’ I began, 
**there’s no pretense about him.’’ 

‘*Not a bit!’’ rejoined my wife, with mis- 
leading heartiness. ‘‘He wears just the kind 
of ring that railroad conductors always wear, 
and he says ‘culcher’ quite frankly, and swal- 
lows in the middle of a word; besides, no one 
who tried to cover up his mouth with his hand 
when he laughs could possibly be called pre- 
tentious.’’ 

Now who shall arbitrate? That is the ques- 
tion that puzzles us, and prevents me from 
bringing more friends home to lunch. 


| 

















THE, 
MARTFORO. COMM. 


—For Floors 


No odor Never slippery. 
Will not crack or scratch white. 








Dries instantly. 
Wears longest. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York 


Write 


15 State St., Boston, Mass 


for special money-back offer 


Booklet on Care of Floors — Free 











U. S. CLOTHES PIN 


\S SOMES TR 
. = a —_— 








Your dealer 
selis it. 





The Spring . a 

Does the Business. - 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 

Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 











One fair trial will convince any up-to-date 
ousekeeper that 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


is a most complete article for general clean- 
ing, hands and bath. 


Ask your grocer for it. 


See latest large ad. June 10, 1909. 


Water Supply 


| No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 














for Country Houses. 






nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 








Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Close’s Toasted 


Marshmallows. 


If you will mention this adver- 
tisement and give us the name of 
your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner, we will send you free of 
charge a little box of this deli- 
cious confection to try. 

Every schoolgirl knows how 
delicious toasted marshmallows 
are. This confection of ours is 
made of the most delicious ingre- 
dients in the most careful manner. 

We want you to know about 
it, because we feel sure that once 
you have tasted it you will want 
more. It can be used at lunch- 
eons, picnics, receptions, or as a 
dainty confection to be served 
anywhere. Ask your dealer, or 
address at once, Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FROM THE FAMOUS a 
Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
. ready for a journey 

or the piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 


light tan, price, post-paid, 
Satisfaction | mine D iw or . mey $] .50 
refunded, Send size wanted to p+ 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1870. 
Under management of the same family nearly 40 years. 


t by Postal or Express Money-Order. 











Price, 
post-paid, 











the “‘Junior’’ Watch. 


LATEST THIN-MODEL. 








HE ‘“‘Junior’’ Watch is a dupli- 

cate in size and appearance of 
any of the fashionable, thin-model 
watches now made for gentlemen. 
It has a slender, graceful case, in 
solid nickel, measuring but 1% 
inches in diameter, and slips into 
the pocket easily and unobtru- 
sively. The new ‘“‘Junior” is a 
guaranteed timekeeper, its mechan- 
ism and adjustment producing 
exceptional close-timing. 








FINAL OFFER. 


The “Junior” Thin-Model Watch, until 


July 3ist, given to any Companion su 


scriber for one new subscription and 
15 cts. extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $2.00, post-paid. 
See The Companion of May 18th for 
Conditions governing this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








Note. 











































































































If this 


The 

highest name is on 
grade the bag 
flour the 
you have quality 
ever, used— is in the 
and at ihe flour 
standard Be sure 
price about it 





J Tt you are not thoroughly convinced 
OUR GUARANTEE. that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 


the best bread you ever baked after you have used an entire sack of 
it, return the empty sack to the dealer, leave your name with him, 
and the purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 





Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 














New Ulm, Minnesota 
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White Mountain Freezer 
Makes Everybody Happy 


[ce cream made with a White Mountain Freezer is the reali- 
zation of perfect goodness. There is no hard work to 
There are never any hard lumps or 


lessen the pleasure. 
The 


coarse streaks that call for apologies. 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


produces the most delicate and delicious desserts easily and quickly with 
just a few turns of the crank. One turn of the handle stirs the cream 
three ways. It freezes in half the usual time and the cream is beaten 
and stirred three times as much as ordinary cream. Now you know why 
it is always so smooth and even, 














Ask us to send you our 
booklet—“*Frozen Dainties”’ 
—over one hundred choice 
recipes for desserts — pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln, author of 
the Boston Cook 
Book—a postal will 
bring it. 






















































Sees 1 
I 
| 
For the Vacation Season | 
Camp Life is considered by many one of the most delightful of summer recreations. The Wall Tents offered are particu- 
larly adapted for camping purposes. The material is 8-0z. duck, and the price includes poles and pins complete. 
Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 
Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. 
7 x 7~ feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. $ 6.00. 
7 xX 9% feet. 7 ~ feet. 3 feet. 7.00. 
9% x12 feet. 7% feet. 3 feet. 12.00. 
The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found use- 
ful. In stormy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of 
summer it serves as an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 
8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 
66 99 
The North Shore” Couch-Hammock 
For Piazza, Camp or Bungalow 
Our illustration gives but a suggestion of the comfort afforded by this 
newest member of the hammock family — the ‘“‘ North Shore” Couch-Ham- 
mock. One needs to use it to fully appreciate the wonderful advance that 
has been made over the old-style hammock. The Couch-Hammock com- 
bines the restfulness of a bed with the coolness of a hammock, and is ideal 
for outdoor sleeping. The construction of this Couch-Hammock is such i! 
that the occupant can sleep or read with luxurious comfort in a perfectly 
natural position —a feature not possible with the old-style hammock. 
The Couch- Hammock which we offer is made of heavy 12-ounce white 
canvas, with wooden frame, corded, soft-top mattress, and end pockets for 
books, magazines or newspapers. It is 6 feet long by 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, and if used as a swinging settee, will hold four persons comfortably. 
Shipped complete with ropes, all ready for hanging. Price $10.00. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 associ Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































